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“If any student or graduate of Vassar 


prove 
should fall into ways of social impropriety.” 
—8. 8. Times. 
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The Autobiography of Matthew Vassar. If her 
qualms survive she is unworthy to belong to 
Matthew Vassar’s family.”—wN. Y. Sun. 






—‘who for two years have not eaten according to their 
hunger.’’—Maurice Maeterlinck. 










WHO?—One million, and still more, Belgian children. 


RESULT.—MALNUTRITION—directly resulting in tuber- 
culosis for many, and increasing the tendency in all. 

THE NEED.—One supplementary meal each day in schools 
and other controlled establishments. 


COST.—One dollar a month for each child—$1,250,000 a 
month for all these children. 











QUESTION 
For how many children will you be responsible? 
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JAMES MONROE TAYLOR: HIS SERVICE FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 


General Member of A. C. A., Collaborator with Dr. Taylor in “The His- 
tory of Vassar” and Editor of the “Autobiography and 
Letters of Matthew Vassar” 


When Dr. James Monroe Taylor in 1886 became president of 
Vassar College, the pioneer work for the education of woman in 
America had been done. Colleges of standard rank had been 
founded for her. The great state universities had opened their 
doors to her. And to the casual observer it might have seemed 
that the cause was won and the future clear. But the maintenance 
and expansion of a great idea are often as difficult and important 
as the inception and in the development of the education of women 
the last President of Vassar was to be a distinguished figure. 

Dr. Taylor’s attitude towards the education of women, his 
ideals for it, his personal work for it are all significant, and the 
faith which he brought to it was unfaltering. In the memorial 
supplement to the Vassar Quarterly, February, 1917, President 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr college writes of that faith: 

“He never in my hearing has failed to advocate strenuously 
the same high standards of college education for men and women 
and he was one of the few examples I know of a man who believed 
in the same and not in different educational standards.” 

How little such an attitude could be taken for granted even in 
the nineteenth century is shown in the words of President Ray- 
mond of Vassar who, although a devoted champion of the work of 
the college, had in 1870 stated in an address that in the field of 
scientific investigation women have “a womanly work” to perform; 
“in the economies of science, just as in those of the household and 
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the church, there is a division according to sex.” ae 
analogy holds too, I suspect, in this particular, that in neither is the 
womanly office, as a general rule, independent of the man’s; and 
that whenever the two sexes work together, the former is naturally 
subsidiary and auxiliary to the latter. Everywhere and always, 
Eve is Adam’s willing, deft, and beautiful ‘help-meet.’ ” 

President Taylor was not given to arguing the equalities of the 
sexes in educational work, but his action bespoke his conviction 
when in 1899 he refused the presidency of Brown University ; and 
the words of his letter to the trustees of Brown attest his faith: 


“It has seemed to me, too, that there are more men willing 
to give their best service to the education of men than there are to 
give a like earnest service for woman’s education. I have been con- 
vinced, also, that the position offered me would present no greater 
opportunity for usefulness than that I now hold. The chance of 
directly influencing the life of one’s time through the young men of 
a great college is alluring, but indirectly, and in an increasing degree 
directly, the influence of the educated woman in the home, the 
school, the church, the state, and society can hardly be accounted as 
holding the second place.” 


Fortified by this belief, President Taylor worked for a steady 
maintenance of a standard of education with no concessions to sex. 
Each generation sees reactionaries on the subject of woman’s abil- 
ities and functions. Matthew Vassar faced the views of a British 
philanthropist, William Chambers, who urged him that a safer 
investment for his fortune than a woman’s college would be a 
seminary for the blind, the deaf and dumb, or the weak in intellect. 
In 1873 an American doctor, Edward H. Clarke, published a volume 
on “Sex in Education” maintaining strenuously that the solution of 
the problem of woman’s sphere must be based on physiology and 
that woman’s organism demanded a different and easier education 
than man’s. And later in the nineteenth century, Stanley Hall’s 
reiteration of Dr. Clarke’s sex-basis of education and his senti- 
mental plans for the training of adolescent girls show again the 
menace to woman’s serious education, which President Tavlor had 
to combat. oS ey 

The tradition of Vassar College had been set by the Founder’s 
famous words: “It occurred to me that woman, having received 
from her Creator the same intellectual constitution as man, has the 
same right as man to intellectual culture and development,” and 
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the history of the college has been primarily significant because it 
was the first great college champion of this principle, and it has 
steadily maintained it. President Taylor showed the courage of 
his belief that college education should have the same standard for 
women as for men, when in 1888, at real financial risk to the college, 
he discontinued Vassar’s preparatory department as a menace to the 
collegiate standards of work, and in 1892 abolished the schools of 
art and music, thereby excluding the large number of special stu- 
dents who entered without meeting standard college requirements. 
These steps, courageous because of the financial risk to the college 
involved, were essential, as he saw, to the raising of the standard 
of work. 


In maintaining a standard of education without concessions to 
sex, President Taylor saw also that the subtlest form of encroach- 
ment on the right of woman to intellectual training today was the 
demand for vocational courses and domestic training in women’s 
education. Historically, Vassar was honest at the outset in a search 
for the special needs of female education, but the courses offered by 
the prospectus of 1865, in “the peculiarly feminine employment of 
telegraphy,’ and in phonography, in room-decoration, in dress, 
and in house-keeping were never given and the tradition of the col- 
lege became general culture and solid training in preparation for 
serious special work in the future. President Taylor’s voice was 
never clearer or more powerful than in his insistence on the liberal 
education that should give thorough training of all a woman’s 
faculties. 


He did not fail, however, to recognize the signs of the times 
for women and to see that the curriculum of the early nineteenth 
century must be expanded for the needs of the twentieth. New de- 
partments of science were created at Vassar—biology and psychol- 
ogy. The erection of one of the best chemical laboratories in the 
country answered Stanley Hall’s dictum: “Chemistry too” (in the 
adolescent girl’s education) “although not excluded should have a 
subordinate place. The average girl has little love of sozzling and 
mussing with the elements, and cooking involves problems in or- 
ganic chemistry too complex to be understood very profoundly.” 
The department of economics established in 1893 became one of the 
strongest in the college, and the last gift which President Taylor 
obtained for the college was the foundation of a chair of Political 
Science “with the definite purpose” as he said, “of educating young 
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women in the theory of the state and the duties of its citizens.” 
And in the history of Vassar, President Taylor relates proudly the 
work of its graduates in social reform in creation of a real 
domestic science, in scientific reform and investigatory work 
among the criminal class, in governmental work for securing the 
life and welfare of the children of the nation. The keynote of 
President Taylor’s ideal for the education of women was prepara- 
tion for service. 


I am anxious to emphasize this, for the material expansion of 
Vassar during Dr. Taylor’s presidency, with the multiplication of 
stately buildings on the campus and the emphasis on the need of 
protective personal care of the students in the college, might sug- 
gest to a superficial critic a regime of conservative and satisfied pros- 
perity instead of one of aspiration and inner growth. But part of 
President Taylor’s belief for his liberal college of high intellectual 
standard whose aim was preparation for service, was that a college 
for women must not outgrow its ideals, and to maintain those it 
must not outrun in numbers its equipment or the possibilities of 
personal help and instruction for the individual. Therefore, he 
made great effort to secure additional buildings, to keep pace with 
the expansion of the curriculum; the idea of a graduate school was 
abandoned since the college had not the equipment or funds for it; 
the number of undergraduates was limited to one thousand; and 
additional educational endowment was sought. 

In the last years of his work, President Taylor was persuaded 
to write the history of the college and the history indeed of the 
earlier education of women in America, and in two volumes, “Be- 
fore Vassar Opened” and “Vassar,” he traced the pioneer work for 
the education of women in the south and in the north, the opening 
of the state universities to women and the significance of the 
woman’s college. The history of Vassar as he has written it is the 
struggle of the pioneer, well-endowed college for women in its 
efforts to develop on a par intellectually with colleges for men; 
and without being faddish or vocational, to prepare women for 
service in home, community, church, and state. 


As significant as his writing on the history of woman’s edu- 
cation, is the new administrative plan for the American college 
which President Taylor published in the Educational Review, June, 
1911. Having the English colleges in mind, he proposed that the 
overgrown American college might well solve its difficulties by 
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organizing separate units of colleges under one business manage- 
ment, with the economy of common plants for all their material 
machinery, but with separate faculty, equipment, and social organ- 
ization. The great need for more undergraduate colleges well ad- 
ministered could thus be met by the establishment of branch colleges, 
which would not have to go through the period of crudity and ex- 
perimentation which a wholly new institution is virtually bound to 
suffer; and the problem of overgrowth of some of the existing col- 
leges in which true education for the individual student is hardly 
possible, could be happily solved. President Taylor believed so 
strongly in this solution of “The Problem of the Larger College” 
that in his last report to the trustees of Vassar he stated that he 
left this idea as a heritage to the college. 


Such a slight sketch of President Taylor’s attitude towards 
woman’s education and his theories about it hardly touches his 
real work, nor would a summary of the facts of his administration 
and the gifts of money and buildings which he secured for the col- 
lege be more adequate. He was a great educator because his per- 
sonality was greater than all his theories and his visible work, and 
his spirit made its impress inevitably upon the students of the col- 
lege. The point most emphasized in the tributes published in the 
Vassar Weekly and Vassar Quarterly after his death was his tre- 
mendous interest in individual human beings, his sympathy and 
understanding, his magnetic drawing out of the best in the person 
talking with him. That unfailing gift of caring for people was 
what won for President Taylor the devotion of hundreds of Vassar 
alumnae. It was also what gave to hundreds of alumnae who teach 
or work in multiform ways for their fellows their standard for the 
possibilities of such service. 

In the articles already written about President Taylor, strangely 
enough little has been said of that well-spring of pure religion which 
was the never-failing source of his life and character. It is difficult 
to write of a man’s religion without using words of too conventional 
or pious connotation. But no one who worked with Dr. Taylor 
could help knowing that religion for him was simply there, the secret 
of things, the motor force. The depth of his religious nature was 
part of his power as a great educator. 

In his life-time various monumenta were established in honor 
of his name: library fund, chair of philosophy, gate to campus, rose 
window in chapel, Taylor Hall,—a beautiful art building. But his 
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real monument more lasting than bronze is his living inspiration to 
the graduates of the college. The larger world of education, too, 
will remember him as one who (in the words of President Wheeler 
of the University of California when he conferred the degree of 
Doctor of Laws upon him) “contulit ad quaestionum difficilium 
solutionem in arte docendi fidem profundam, animum bonum, men- 
tem fortem robustamque.” 


MAIDING WITH MAIDS 
LAURA BELLE STEPHENS 


Member of the Illinois-Iowa Branch and Assistant to the Pastor of the 
Broadway Presbyterian Church, Rock Island, IIl. 


“All Human Affairs Are Characterized with the Divine.”—Aurelius. 


In “Tramping with Tramps” by Josiah Flint, I found these 
passages: “I saw fellow students in the scientific laboratories work- 
ing to discover the minutest parasitic forms of life,’ and “I have 
learned concerning human parasites by an experience, a tramp with 
tramps.” 

I, myself, being an ardent student of sociology, when I read 
these words was led into an adventure with maids and waitresses. 
I have worked for several years during my summer vacations, for 
several weeks at a time, among the girls who do domestic service 
and serve the public in hotels and I find that their life is one of 
the many economic problems that we have as yet utterly failed to 
solve. The community has refused to meet the girl who cares 
for its homes. Who is the community? We are. You and I. One 
must meet the individual in order to meet the community. To do this 
one must begin at both ends and work to the middle for a clear 
understanding and then reach up to find a plane of harmony and 
happiness. 

The maid problem has two sides. Let us study the maid side 
for a change. Will you, college and university women, who read 
these varied experiences, follow them with sympathy and under- 
standing? This article consists of a number of anecdotes from 
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which you may make your own deductions. May some girl benefit 
by them. The experiences are not told chronologically nor are they 
placed in the correct localities. They are simply detached bits of 
fact. 


I once entered a home—lI mean a flat—where the mother was 
quite old, and where the daughter in the thirties, and in public life, 
received me dressed in a kimono, hair down, cloth around an aching 
head. This young woman presented a decidedly dishevelled appear- 
ance and the house was disorderly, dust everywhere, clothes thrown 
about, the bath room one mass of towels and bottles. The dining 
room table was covered with left-overs, and the kitchen—well, stop 
to take a breath—just two wash tubs filled with dishes! The sink 
and draining board were stacked with pots, kettles and garbage; 
two chairs were over-flowing with groceries just delivered; the 
ice box revealed neglect and unsanitation. 

I hope the woman to whose home this description belongs is 
reading this article. Oh, yes, I do, for maybe another maid will 
not have to endure what I, a maid in disguise, did for four hours. 


I chose this place from among several others because it was 
recommended as a refined home. The daughter was a teacher in 
the University of......... That sounded good to my B.A. sensi- 
bilities, but I was soon disillusioned. The suffering young woman 
very adroitly talked to me in the living room, which was but little 
disordered, and told me what my duties would be. Seeing is believ- 
ing sometimes. I did not want the “job” until the next day; but 
being a fellow-sufferer from headaches, I gave in to her plea to 
begin at once; so putting on her apron (my baggage was at the 
station) I entered the kitchen described. My first impulse was to 
turn around and tell her who I was, and just what I thought of a 
University woman misrepresenting conditions to one coming to be 
employed as a maid. But I did not. I “tackled” the dishes, cleaned 
up the kitchen, and was ready to get luncheon in a short time. I 
asked her to plan the first menu and to tell me the amount of food 
to prepare. When it was ready to serve I saw that it would be 
necessary for me to cultivate a bird’s appetite. There were three of 
us to eat the luncheon, for the headache had not affected the 
young woman’s appetite, and there was not enough food for one 
hearty person. Truly, it was disgracefully economical. It is an 
excellent place for a corpulent maid was my inward comment: 
“Much exercise, little food and you grow thin.” 
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When I agreed to take the place, I had insisted on keeping an 
appointment, which I had in the city, for three o’clock. As I left 
the house, my employer gave me fifty cents and asked me to get some 
fish for dinner. Later, I decided that I would not return, but what 
should I do with the money I had received for the fish? I returned it 
in stamps—I hope she was not surprised. That was too much of an 
experience for me. I refused to be a drudge in such a place even 
to get experience. No wonder the lady was having headaches. I 
was the sixth maid to apply in two days, I found out later at the 
agency. 

It is well to know the other person’s point of view, whether 
it be fellow maid or housewife. When a college graduate 
goes maiding shall she wear the kind of dress that she thinks a 
maid ought to wear or the kind of dress a maid ordinarily does 
wear? I am sure anyway, that my general appearance almost cost 
me a situation when I started out to look for a “job” on one occa- 
sion. I took plain but neat clothes—such clothes as a woman 
with my point of view would suppose a sensible maid should 
wear. I went to an employment bureau, and received the name of 
a wealthy woman in the suburbs of one of our large cities. At 
her home I was admitted by the parlor maid, who gazed at me with 
an air of contempt when I told her that I had come to see Mrs. 
A. about getting a place as a maid. 

When Mrs. A. came in, I wish you could have seen her expres- 
sion. I nearly laughed out loud. I did not know what was the 
matter, but the whole situation seemed intensely amusing. In a few 
minutes, I found out from her questions that she doubted my being a 
genuine maid, but as I answered every question firmly, (having 
been quizzed by school superintendents had been splendid training 
to prepare one to meet the equally quizzical housewife), she hired 
me. In my opinion no ordinary maid could have met that ques- 
tioning, and I know now I had to undergo it because of my dress— 
a plain gray skirt, white shirt waist, black hat with a bunch of 
daisies on one side, and tan shoes with medium heels. I was too 
much of a contrast to the “dolled up” maid of the usual type 
and the lady could not understand it. I learned from this ex- 
perience to seek employment in “frills and bows.” 

This vanity in dress, I think, is partly due to the clothes the 
maids see in the homes where they work, and also it must be taken 
into consideration that they have few opportunities to wear pretty 
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clothes, the critical “upper classes” condemning this harmless, if not 
sensible safety valve. Nevertheless, the girl has triumphed thus far 
and “dolls up” to her heart’s content. 

The next time, I was seeking almost any kind of “job.” I 
did not care much; I was looking for “color.” I happened to drift 
into an ordinary agency. You know there are different grades of 
agencies and you meet a class of women ccrresponding to the 
grade of the agency. I had spent a very happy two weeks with 
friends, when the “wanderlust” for a “job” came over me, and to 
Chicago I went. I found a list of agencies, and started out. I did 
not like the building, I did not like the elevator, I did not like the 
men in the corridor—but I thought that young girls who are 
really hunting situations must face these conditions and so I must go 
on. There was a waiting room for men and one for women— 
I was most thankful for that. 


I found a large number of women of a very common type 
crowded into this small waiting room. It was summer and it was 
hot. The odor—well, I nearly ran—no, I was one of them, so I 
stayed. 1 was quite “dolled up” and surely not the same type of 
servant as the rest of them. Many of these women were between 
forty and fifty, quite old to be seeking work of this type, and yet, 
they must earn a livelihood. I learned much from their con- 
versation. In spite of my efforts to join in the talk I was 
kept out, most rudely to my notion, but most justly to theirs. Why 
should they talk to that young upstart who had good clothes and 
was hunting a “big job”? If they had only known that I was there 
to learn of their life and maybe some day, might in a small way, 
be able to offer others of their kind a brighter vision of life, I 
might have been better received. 


I wish to protest against the business methods of these agencies 
from the point of view of the “job hunter,” although I recognize 
the business side of the agency. I was the last one of that group 
of twenty women to come into the waiting room, but I was the 
second one to be called into the office. No doubt the office boy had 
told the manager that there was a “find” in the waiting room. | 
did not blame these women for showing their resentment in looks 
and even unkind words. How I longed to stop and talk to them, 
but I could not do that and carry out my investigation. 

It has fallen to my lot to board for eighteen years. During 
that time I have been in all kinds of homes, boarding houses, cafe- 
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terias, restaurants, and hotels, where in an interested way I have 
observed the service. These experiences made it possible for me 
to accept, without hesitation or fear of detection from failure, a 
place as head waitress in a dining room that served from fifty to 
three hundred at a meal. I saw that I had gotten the place because 
I had made an impression on the man or else he was desperate for 
help. As I was curious to find out, I took the position. You must re- 
member as you read these experiences that a spirit of adventure 
urged me on. There was fun and work, adventure and investiga- 
tion, cause an result, hand in hand. I accepted the offer on one 
condition, that a friend should be given a place in the hotel also, 
for I was a little dubious about going alone. That was my first 
“hotel job,” I would not hesitate now. I soon found out that the 
man was in desperate need of help, since the girls could not stand 
the vulgar speech and insinuations of the chef. Oh, how my heart 
ached for those girls who had to stay on. Many a time my dining 
room girls wept and I had to explain away the stain, console the 
injured and bring cheer to them. Only once did the chef dare to 
talk to me in that way. Then I was equal to him and dared him 
to do so again. You see it was different with me, I could easily 
afford to lose my place and the girls couldn’t. The modern ogre 
is a hotel chef. 


Be slow to criticize the food served to you at a hotel. The 
humiliation I have suffered when asked to return something to the 
kitchen has been at times unbearable. We dining-room girls tried to 
please the customers but we could not get the food prepared as we 
wished it. The blame fell upon us however, and not the chef. 
Complaints given at the desk usually fall on the waitresses and 
not the cook, for the former are plentiful and the latter scarce. 


We sometimes think that our waitresses are very fickle and 
inclined to be immoral. That is unkind and wrong, for most of 
the girls who do that kind of work are innocent and good. We 
ourselves drive them to indiscreet deeds. For instance, we go 
to dinner at eight o’clock, just as the dining room doors close. 
The girl finishes her work about nine o’clock or later, dresses, and is 
ready to leave the hotel at ten. Is it wrong for her to take her 
recreation from ten to one, when you, the cause of her delay, begin 
yours at eight and sometimes continue it much later than one 
o’clock ? 

One of the frequent conditions that I found in private service 
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was that the servant and housewife are always striving to see who 
will come out ahead—the housewife, how much she can get out of 
the maid, and the maid, how little she can do. This is not natural and 
can be remedied. In one of my earliest experiences I did not realize 
that a housewife would add duty after duty, as you finished each 
one. At a particular place one of my duties was to sort all the 
clothes that came from the laundry, put all that needed mending in 
the sewing room and the rest in their proper places. I could easily 
accomplish this in two hours and sometimes in much less time. One 
day I did this work in about forty-five minutes and thought that I 
would go to my room to do as I pleased, as my work for that day 
was done, but alas! the lady of the house found that I had finished 
that task. She was surprised and fearing it had not been done 
well, made me get everything out and show her whether the articles 
needed mending or not. Was I hurt? Yes—my word was doubted— 
and maids have feelings. She found everything all right and since 
there was no work, she made some, putting me at several useless 
tasks. I profited by this experience, however ; my brain was keener 
than hers. After that it took me a day or more to sort the clothes. 

I found that spirit over and over again in homes. Do you 
know the result? It puts a premium on inefficiency. Among the 
many maids that 1 know, I found that the majority wanted to do 
the right thing if they were treated fairly. So many times, I have 
heard the lady of the house, who employed two or more serv- 
vants, remark that she preferred a perfectly “green” or 
ignorant maid or butler, although they did have to be 
trained, than to get experienced help. The plan was ob- 
vious. She was trying to get just as much work out of them as 
she could, and generally she succeeded until they realized the imposi- 
tion. Fortunately for the housewife, this realization does not come 
for many months, sometimes for years. But whenever I found a 
maid or man being imposed upon, apparently quite unintentionally 
I enlightened her or him in a way that lessened the drudgery. 

For some unknown reason one of my employers was very much 
concerned about my going to church, after I had expressed a de- 
sire to attend. At first she hoped to have the gardener take me, 
then the chauffeur—but both plans failed. She seemed to fear that 
I could not find the church after she had given me the directions, al- 
though I tried to convince her that I could. She dismissed me 
by saying that she would see that I got there and so I went upstairs 
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to dress, while the French maid assisted her. Soon she sent for 
me and said that I might go with her and her daughter. 
Such a shock! I took a long chance on the strength of 
that invitation. Instead of leaving by the servants’ door, I boldly 
walked to the main entrance way and waited—standing. Soon 
she came out and did not seem to be disturbed, so I fancied I had 
done the right thing. She called her daughter, a girl of eighteen, 
and the latter’s face was worth a week’s salary to see; it so 
plainly expressed contempt at the arrangement. She walked out of 
the door, which I had opened and held for her, but as soon as we 
were upon the porch she turned to her mother and said, “You go 
on, Mother. I want to see Father a minute and will catch up with 
you.” But she didn’t catch up. She was ten minutes late to church. 


How did the usher know that I was the maid? Mrs. B. intro- 
duced me to him and as it was done so quickly, I could not catch 
the sign. She was taken to her pew in the best part of the church 
and I was ushered to a rear seat on the opposite side. To me the 
investigator, this was a significant incident; but to me the maid, 
it was an unchristian act. Whether I was taken for a 
total stranger in that church or whether I was taken for 
a maid by the other communicants, I do not know. But I do know 
that not one person spoke to me or gave me a kind look. And they 
were supposed to be of the spirit of that Jesus, who knew no class, 
who welcomed the lowly and taught us to treat all men alike. 


The pastor of that church was in my employer’s house several 
times but I never heard him say a single word to a servant. It 
seemed he could not be a pastor among aristocrats and be friendly 
to their servants. 

Can you imagine yourself on an island where you would have 
no friends, no amusements? A place where you would receive in- 
structions as to work, but no friendly salutation as the family passed, 
except a freezing, keep-your-place, “good-morning”? A _ place 
where you would begin your work at 7 a. m. and 
continue it until9 or 11 p.m. Such is the life of hundreds of maids 
in the suburbs of large cities. You say that I am presenting the 
exceptions. No, I am not. I can cite case after case. 
Whenever I lecture on this phase of a maid’s life, every lady in the 
room, if it is a round-table discussion, immediately mentions her 
kindness to her maid or maids. How strange that I meet this kind 


of housewife so frequently in clubs but so seldom in kitchens. 
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There are exceptions to all rules, however, and I am glad to say 
that some housewives do plan for their servants, but—the neighbor- 
hood does not. 


Will every housewife who reads this magazine make an effort 
to give as regular hours as possible to her maid? The usual 
maid in the usual home is on duty twenty-four hours a day, except 
for one afternoon every week and every other Sunday. The scarcity 
of household help can be attributed to these irregular hours. The 
maid never has a moment that is her own. Why should the girl in the 
home work more hours than the girl in the factory or shop? Would 
that we had a law that regulated the hours of domestic service. 
Quite recently in Duluth, Minn., a servants’ union has been formed. 
It has established a rate of wages based on the size of the family 
served, claims one day’s rest in seven and fixed hours of labor, with 
extra pay for over time. We are surprised and almost offended 
a‘ such an action. 


On February 1, the minimum wage for women’s clothing 
workers went into effect in Massachusetts. Experienced adult 
workers are to receive a minimum of $8.75 a week; inexperienced 
workers a minimum of $7; and workers under 18 years of age at 
least $6 a week. Are housewives liberal enough to acknowledge 
the justice of the servants’ union as well as the clothing workers’ 
law? ‘To my mind every maid should have a definite work to do in 
the home with extra hours only when some unusual contingency 
arises; and when her duties are done, she should be free to employ 
herself as she sees fit. In many instances I know of the maid taking 
a long time to dress merely to gain time, which she knows she will 
not get otherwise. I myself, have wandered about the house appear- 
ing occasionally before the housewife for the psychological effect, 
that it might appear that I was working. I was usually armed with a 
dust cloth, the weapon of a maid’s work, and doing nothing. Yes, I 
know it is a problem with two sides, but what are you doing to better 
one of the sides? 


Upon one occasion I had a populdr magazine lying upon my 
table when the daughter of the house, who was in a friendly 
mood, in place of speaking to me in the usual cold manner said, 
‘“] am surprised to know that you read this magazine.” “You would 
he surprised to know several things about me,” I replied. 

She was keen and immediately began questioning me. Mother, 
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the would-be aristocrat, was gone; father, the commonplace man, 
was in the city; brother, the run-about, was on a trip; so the daugh- 
ter, lonely and dissatisfied, found an interest in one of the maids. I 
shall never forget that conversation upon the stairway. I was 
planning to leave in a week, and did not care if I were discharged. I 
had found out all that could be of use to me in that neighborhood. 
Seeing the real girl arise in her, and having gained her 
sympathy and interest, I told her a little of my life and purposes ; 
and this girl, who had avoided walking to church with me, became 
a friend, now that she knew my real status. After that 
she treated me almost as an equal, and never called me 
to do things for her unless it was to ask me to see that some one else 
did them. For instance, she had commanded me to clean her white 
shoes many times, or get a book from the library. Now it was, 
would I please ask Mary to clean her shoes. She would call me, 
to ask which dress I approved for this function or that; whether 
she should carry this fan or that. We really became quite friendly. 
Of course, she was an enigma to me; I a new experience to her. 
As her attitude changed towards me, I did many extra things for 
her that I would have done for any of my young girl friends. 
What a pity there could not have been the same relation before 
I revealed myself to her. I, the maid, would have worked more 
gladly and more efficiently with that kind consideration. 

As a child reflects its mother, so a maid reflects her mistress. 
As the housewife places the standards, so the community works 
for them. I should like to see the A. C. A. begin the agitation for a 
law to standardize the housing of waitresses and other help in 
hotels. I dare not begin a discussion of this big subject. But I ask 
that when you are staying in a hotel you ask the girls about the 
places where they eat and sleep. You will soon see the need of 
such a law. Many times, when a group of housewives get to- 
gether they discuss the servants in their homes and their lack of 
efficiency. When a group of maids get together, they discuss the 
innermost secrets of the family and how to get the better of the 
housewife. This general antipathy is a pity. Servants are very 
loyal to themselves and disloyal to their employers most of the time. 
There is a constant changing of servants (the average time of con- 
tinuous employment is four months) but this will stop as soon as 
maid and housewife realize that a friendly cooperation is the best 


solution of their mutual problem. ‘The public conscience also must 
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be awakened to the need of providing entertainment for the girl 
within the home, who is with the family but not of it. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN BUSINESS ABROAD 
NATHANIEL M. PRATT 


General Secretary of the American Institute of Social Service 


The idea of social service in business abroad, (the word busi- 
ness being used in the larger, more inclusive sense), was very dear 
to the heart of the late Dr. Josiah Strong, the founder, and, until the 
time of his death, the honored president of the American Institute 
of Social Service, and it is to carry out this idea that the Institute 
is developing a Bureau called the “Bureau of Social Service in 
Business Abroad.” 

This Bureau is organized, as is the Institute itself, on a non- 
sectarian basis. It includes young women as well as young men 
because it finds that the doors opening to young women in business 
abroad are no less numerous than those that are opening to young 
men. 

It is engaged in the preparation of courses of training for young 
men and young women who wish to engage in business abroad, with 
special emphasis upon the languages, social customs, history and in- 
stitutions of the countries to which these young men and women will 
go; also upon social science and service, with due regard for the 
circumstances and conditions of the countries in which these young 
people will make their future homes. 

It will seek to encourage colleges and universities to provide in 
their curricula, in so far as may be practicable, for the courses de- 
manded for students training for service in business abroad. 

It will seek to secure the enlistment of young men and women 
of ability and character who will volunteer to pursue such courses, 
and will provide those students during their preparation with ap- 
propriate aid and guidance. 

It will endeavor to engage the interest of corporations and busi- 
ness firms in its work for the purpose of the employment of the 
young men and women who have had the advantages of this special 
training. 
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It hopes to discover scores of recent graduates from our 
American colleges and universities who are able practically to meet 
these standards of preparation, and at once to connect them with 
business firms and corporations engaged in foreign trade. 

Nor will the interest of this Bureau cease when these young 
men and women have left their American homes. It will follow 
them to their new homes with letters of introduction to prominent 
citizens of those countries and with friendly suggestions of kinds of 
social service which they may find it practicable to undertake. 

It also provides for the encouragement of interchange of stu- 
dents of the United States with other countries. 

To make the purpose of this Bureau still clearer to the readers 
of the Journal of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, I can do 
no better, I think, than to quote Dr. Strong’s own words taken 
from a monograph prepared by him, especially from a portion of 
it heretofore unpublished which bears directly upon the subject : 

“After careful analysis,’ Dr. Strong says, “I find that fully 
two-fifths of the entire wealth of the world is in the United States. 
It is, therefore, inevitable that much of this surplus capital will seek 
investment in foreign securities, especially in the wonderful op- 
portunities that are opening in South America, China, and other 
countries in the Near and Far East.” (It is interesting to notice 
that one of the results of the European War has been the hastening 
of the fulfilment of this prophecy. Already American capital is be- 
ing invested in increasing volume in foreign railroads, timber and 
agricultural lands, rubber plantations, hydro-electric plants, trac- 
tion lines, and many other properties, while foreign banking facilities 
and exchange are being extended and a rapidly increasing trade and 
commerce developed. ) 

“Also, it is inevitable,” he continues, “that this over-sea 
investment and expanding trade will demand the services of a large 
army of young men to go forth as pioneers properly to represent 
American business abroad.” 

Naturally the reader will ask what kind of young men and 
women are fitted for this work? What qualities of character are 
necessary? What education or training is adequate? 

To these questions Dr. Strong gives earnest consideration: 
“There are,” he says, “three requirements: (1) Strong and well- 
developed character, able to bear the strain of the unnatural life 
to which colonists in foreign countries are subjected. (2) Adequate 


, 
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training, not alone in the technic of business or profession, but also 
in the social sciences, and in the languages and customs of foreign 
peoples. (3) High ideals and consecration to a genuine spirit of 
social service.” 

In South America, Dr. Strong observed what every traveler 
has seen—namely, a tendency toward the wreckage of life on the 
part of many American young men. He quotes extensively from 
the testimony of educators, physicians, missionaries and others, and 
observes, “that loss of character, health and life on the part of these 
young men is not all. The country which they represent is mis- 
represented and our national character seriously stained.” 

The young men who are going out to represent American life 
and business abroad are engineers—electrical, mechanical, civil; 
scientists, teachers, dentists, skilled mechanics. Others will occupy 
positions of trust in railroad offices, in banks and business houses 
representing foreign capital; and still others will have a scientific 
agricultural training, and take charge of a ranch of a thousand or ten 
thousand acres. “What a difference it will make,” says Dr. 
Strong, “not only to themselves but also to their employers and 
to the communities in which they live, if their moral equipment 
is equal to their intellectual equipment; and if they have been 
selected, not only with reference to their scientific or business train- 
ing and efficiency, but also with reference to high moral ideals and 
character.” 

“Let us further suppose that a part of the equipment of these 
young men as pioneers of a new industrial social order has been 
a course in practical sociology, carefully worked out with reference 
to the new social conditions and problems which even their own 
work will help to create. Let us suppose, also, that touching these 
specific problems they have been made acquainted with the best 
results of the experience of Europe and the United States ; that they 
are acquainted with the problems of child labor and of over- 
crowding, and also with the most approved solutions, understanding 
both the importance and the method of municipal sanitation, know- 
ing the moral value of athletics and capable of giving practical train- 
ing in manly sports, appreciating the necessity of public playgrounds 
and the value of social centres, and various other vital things that 
are familiar to social students. : 

“Can we not see how much such bodies of young men with their 
wives can do in their leisure hours by wisdom, tact, perseverance 
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and cooperation, to prevent many of the evils of the new civilization 
from ever getting rooted? What a splendid illustration of civic 
patriotism will they afford! 

“If the thousands of American young men who are, or soon 
will be, connected with the great business enterprises which are 
developing the virgin resources of new continents and organizing 
the new industries, are conspicuous for high moral character, for 
public spirit, for honor and probity as wel] as for business ability, 
how surely in the course of twenty or twenty-five years will such 
men be at the head of great economic, social and philanthropic 
undertakings, and how profoundly will they influence the future of 
those countries in which they live! 

“Are such young men available, and will the great corpora- 
tions that are developing the resources of foreign countries use their 
services ? 

“The Student Volunteer Movement has demonstrated that 
large numbers of young men readily respond whenever an appeal 
is made to the finest idealism. There are in every college and 
university scores and hundreds of young men who are not fitted 
either by temperament or endowments to be missionaries or 
preachers, but are fine, manly fellows, earnest and eager to make the 
most of their lives, who later will enter upon business or profes- 
sional careers with the same devotion to high ideals as the mis- 
sionaries, if a sufficient motive or need is presented to them. 

“Business firms are today demanding that the young men who 
represent them either at home or abroad shall be men of worth and 
character. Doubtless it is as true in South America, China, or the 
Near and Far East as in the United States, that ‘Godliness is 
profitable to the life that now is.’ Many: Americans in control of 
large foreign concessions and engaged in extensive foreign trade are 
moral, religious men, who are quick to recognize character in their 
employees as a good business asset. It is safe to conclude that 
young men who render more conscientious service, who have a bet- 
ter “record for health and who do not incapacitate themselves by 
loose living will always be in demand in every latitude and longitude. 
Nor will such men be less faithful to their employers’ interests be- 
cause they are interested in the public good. Most employers will 
recognize that such a spirit of social service is a valuable business 
asset. 

“Moreover, it is reasonable to conclude that when a few such 
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men have been discovered they will create on the part of corpora- 
tions and business firms a lively demand for more of the same sort, 
and that gradually these men who are more fit will supplant those of 
the other class. In other words, business principles may be trusted 
to insure preference for thoroughly competent and reliable men of 
good character.” 

In interpreting Dr. Strong’s great idea in terms of organiza- 
tion and effort, the American Institute of Social Service believes 
that the work of this Bureau presents the finest kind of social op- 
portunity and will inspire our young men and young women with the 
desire to share in its benefits. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND COR- 
RECTION 


The educational bearings of modern social service are shown 
strikingly in the extensive series of discussions scheduled to occur 
at the forty-fourth annual National Conference of Charities and 
Correction to be held at Pittsburgh, June 6-13. The preliminary 
program has just been issued from the permanent office of the 
conference at Chicago. At some point in every one of the nine 
major divisions of the conference the dependence of humanitarian 
efforts upon education emerges. 

This is best illustrated in the outline of discussions at meetings 
of the division on child welfare, over which Wilfred S. Reynolds of 
Chicago will preside. Last year this division devoted its entire time 
to the relationship of welfare agencies to the public schools. The 
requirements of modern state programs for child welfare and the 
organization of juvenile courts are leading features of this year’s 
session. In addition to the National Conference meetings, sessions 
of three separate associations devoted to child welfare are sche- 
duled to occur at Pittsburgh. 

The significance to the city of its local community life has been 
made the topic for one of the main evening sessions, at which ad- 
dresses will be made by Robert A. Woods of South End House, 
Boston; Mary FE. McDowell of the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment, and John Collier of the People’s Institute, New York City. 
At another evening session Dr. William Healy, who has lately been 
chosen director of the Baker Memorial Foundation in Boston, will 
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answer the question “What Does Psychology Teach the Social Case 
Worker’? The psychological trend of many of the discussions 
lately in social work is illustrated further in the program scheduled 
by the committee on correction, of which Thomas Mott Osborne 
is chairman. One meeting will he devoted to the subject of diagnosis 
of crime. 

Avocational guidance is featured in the program of the Pitts- 
burgh meetings. It will be discussed by Karl de Schweinitz of New 
York, as a new principle in respect to volunteer social service. The 
division of the conference on mental hygiene this year is under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Owen Copp of Philadelphia. The opportunities 
which the public service offers for professional employment of social 
workers has been made the basis for a special survey. A develop- 
ment of no little interest to teachers is the continuance of a separate 
organization meeting at the time of the conference devoted to the 
subject of social service organization at industrial plants. 

Rural social problems have been dignified in the eyes of this 
national conference of social workers by giving the subject a 
separate committee under the chairmanship of Professor John M. 
Gillette of the University of North Dakota. The series of discus- 
sions he has arranged hinge upon the idea of communitizing the 
rural mind. A special meeting of teachers of practical sociology 
is scheduled to occur under the leadership of Professor Arthur J. 
Todd of the University of Minnesota. 

The conference at Pittsburgh will continue for one week. 
Thirty-five hundred delegates are expected to attend. The president 
is Frederic Almy, secretary of the Charity Organization Society of 
Buffalo. The prevention of human distress through the operation 
of all sorts of agencies has been adopted as the main topic of the 
meeting. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The Journal expects to print from time to time reports from the 
various branches engaged in vocational guidance work. Reports of 
methods used in launching the work and of work accomplished are es- 
pecially desired. 


In California—The Vocational Committee of the California 
3ranch of the A. C. A. was formed in December, 1916, for the defin- 
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ite purpose of undertaking a survey of the vocational opportunities 
open to college women in California. Although information of this 
sort had been collected elsewhere, it was felt that results of other 
surveys were not strictly applicable to our situation and that there 
was a real need for the local information. 


The Education Department of the University of California 
had offered its cooperation and a very satisfactory arrangement was 
entered into by which University credit was given for the work 
done on the basis of a final report submitted to the department. 
Such workers as did not care for the credit or were not eligible 
to post-graduate work at the University became associate members 
of our “self-conducted seminar” and entered into discussions and 
gave reports with the others. Meetings were held every week 
on the campus at which the work was planned, problems discussed 
and results reported. - 


During the two semesters of the year 1916, we had twenty- 
six investigators at work in the bay region and cooperated with 
fifty-nine college women and organizations elsewhere. Twenty-four 
written reports were handed in, covering the following subjects: 
Agriculture, Applied Arts, Advertising, Interior Decorating, 


Photography, Department Stores, Real Estate, Insurance and Bank- 
ing, Municipal and County Civil Service, State Civil Service, Do- 
mestic Science, Library Work, Literary Pursuits, Rural Pursuits, 
Scientific Pursuits, Secretarial Work, Social Service Work under 
Private Societies, Social Service Work on Public Commissions, 
Recreation Work, Social Service work under Religious Organiza- 
tions, Settlement work, and a State report. ‘There were several 
oral reports and compilations of material not summarized in writ- 
ing. 

The first task, of course, was the subdivision of the field into 
workable units. This was done after the fashion indicated by the 
titles of the reports. Questionnaires and other necessary prelimin- 
aries were planned, material collected elsewhere was looked into and 
lists of University women graduates now at work where made from 
the available sources. The procedure in the individual case has been 
as a rule, to interview the University Departments most concerned 
to learn what lines of employment were open to students taking 
their work and what firms and individuals might be counted upon to 
give further information. Then so far as possible, employers who 
might have positions of the type in question were applied to and 
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record was made of the position open, salary, desirable training, etc. 
Women now actually employed in the various lines of work, whether 
college graduates or not were interviewed and record was made of 
their training and opinions. 

The collection of material in regard to the state elsewhere than 
in the vicinity of San Francisco was put into the hands of one mem- 
ber who wrote to some college woman or group of women in prac- 
tically every town and city in California, asking for their co- 
operation in the survey. Some sixty-nine responded and furnished 
reports on opportunities in their district. Among the several very 
suggestive reports thus submitted must be mentioned gratefully that 
of the College Women’s Club of I,os Angeles, covering their 
c.ty. 

In all, 1,448 working women were reported upon by the in- 
vestigators in the local survey, 227 of them being college graduates. 
Six hundred and twelve employers were interviewed, of whom 224 
employed women and 110 had positions which were open to them. 
Professors from practically all the University Departments were 
reached in one way or another and their opinions and suggestions 
recorded. Although the investigation was intended to be purely 
local in its scope, the results obtained are in many cases of very 
general interest. 

The employees’ and employers’ cards made out by the investiga- 
tors are now on file in the office of the Alumni Secretary of the 
University of California for the use of any one interested in em- 
ployment matters; the reports have been collected and summarized 
and we hope for their early publication. 

The work is being carried on at present along the same gen- 
eral lines. Nine investigators are covering the fields of Bacteriol- 
ogy, Medicine, Law, Moving Pictures, Special Secretarial fields, 
Summer Work, Independent Ventures and Employment Problems. 


In Ohio.—A meeting of representatives from five sections of 
the state of Ohio was called recently to discuss the formation of 
the projected State Bureau of Occupations for Women at Colum- 
bus. It was decided that pending the ability of those interested 
to put a worker ia the field for the whole state, the sections 
be urged to secure local secretaries as directors of sectional bureaus. 
Cleveland already has such a worker and Cincinnati has plans to 
secure one. 
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The Bureau in Cincinnati is to be associated with the Women’s 
and Girls’ Department of the State-City Free Employment Bureau 
in the City Hall. Local organizations, of which the Cincinnati 
Branch of the Association is one, are to raise funds for the salary 
of the worker who is to have charge of the placement of trained 
women. The State-City Bureau is to bear all overhead expenses. 
The cooperation of this bureau, with its experienced and capable 
director, will be of great assistance in the new undertaking. 

It is believed that at first not more than two-thirds of the new 
worker’s time will be needed and that the remaining third can be 
devoted to the placement and supervision of volunteers. 


O SEA, THAT KNOWEST THY STRENGTH 


Hast thou been known to sing, Thou dost not love the land, 
O sea, that knowest thy strength? O sea, that knowest thy strength. 
Hast thou been known to sing? 
Thy voice, can it rejoice? “These sands, these listless, helpless, 
Naught save great sorrowing, Sun-gold sands, I’ll play with these, 
To me, thy sounds incessant Or crush them in my white-fanged 
Do express. Naught save a great sor- hands 
rowing! For leagues, to please 
The thing in me that is the Sea, 
Thy lips, they daily kiss the sand Intangible, untamed, 
In wanton mockery. Untamed and wild, 
But in thine awful heart And wild and weird and strong!” 


Thou dost not love the land. 
Mary Effie Lee in The Crisis. 


—_——_—- 


THE HOUR OF MIRACLE 


MABEL PARKER HUDDLESTON 
President of New York City Branch 


When I do speak of April, thou dost praise 

The flush of May, when rains no longer chill, 
When winds rock wild geraniums on the hill, 
And rosy petals strew the orchard ways; 

Thou lovest Spring’s rejoicing; I, the days 

When earth is startled by the robin’s trill, 

And through the forest, bare and brown and still, 
Faint leafage creeps in many-shimmering haze. 


Joyful their lot who sat, new-garlanded 

High at the feast for coming of the Queen 
Back to Admetus from the hands of Death; 
Yet better, being her servant, to have seen 
Her eyes first open, dark with lingering dread, 
And, in the silence, caught her earliest breath. 
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The May number of the Journal will be devoted almost 
if not quite exclusively to the reports of the convention just held 
in Washington. The college and branch news will of necessity 
therefore be omitted. These departments will 


—— a oa however be resumed in the June issue which 
nala Biennial i) be the concluding number of Volume X 
Number 


and the last number that will appear until the 
beginning of the next academic year. A title page and index will 
accompany this issue. 

Hundreds of members of the Association have written to the 
editor to express appreciation of the Journal in its new form 
and this commendation has, we. must admit, been extremely 
gratifying and encouraging. Very few of these letters, however, 
have suggested changes or additions or further improvements. 
We should be grateful for any such suggestions... What new 
departments would our readers like to see established? What 
subjects would they like to have discussed in the contributed 
articles? How can the magazine be made to meet the needs of 
the Association more effectively? 

Will the Association not discuss these questions in the 
branches and let the editor have the benefit of the conclusions 
reached? It is your Journal; it is your “good money” that pays 
for it. We stand ready to execute your wishes as intelligently 
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as nature has made possible, provided only you will make them 
known. 


We print elsewhere in this issue a brief prospectus of the 
approaching National Conference of Charities and Correction to 
be held in Pittsburg, June 6-13. Preliminary programs have 
The National been issued and can be obtained from the General 
Conference of Secretary, Mr. William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
Charities and Court, Chicago, Ill. Some idea of the scope of 
Correction the conference can be gained by glancing over 
the programs of the various divisions. [ach of these great divi- 
sions—on Children, on Community Programs, on Corrections, 
on Family and the Community, on Health, on Mental Hygiene, 
on Public Charities, on Rural Social Problems, and on Social 
Insurance — holds besides its general session section meetings, 
in some one or more of which every type of social worker can 
find help on his particular problem. Nota few of our readers are 
themselves social workers by profession who regularly attend 
the conference. Many others, however, are giving themselves 
through committee work in our branches to volunteer efforts for 
social betterment that could be made much more effective 
through the information and inspiration obtainable from par- 
ticipation in this great conference. 


As the preliminary announcement says, quoting Graham 
Taylor: “Such a national gathering as that of the conference is 
like a great burning glass that seizes all the rays of the sun and 
brings them into one focus of light and heat. Here have been 
gathered West and East, North and South, black and white, Jew 
and Christian, Protestant and Catholic, in one bright spot, where, 
forgetting their differences, they have met, mingled and ex- 
changed values. Without compromising anyone’s convictions, 
with sincere respect for each other’s ideals, all these men and 
women agree to differ, and yet find themselves in substantial 
agreement both in the spirit and the standards which they exact 
of each other. Their orthodoxy is big and broad enough to count 
them all in, because it is the orthodoxy of the spirit.” 
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The college women of Los Angeles are to be congratulated 
on having worked out a method of consolidating their various 
organizations. Until recently there has existed there, as in 

many other cities, not only a branch of the 
College Women 4 <<ociation of Collegiate Alumnae but a Col- 
Unite in lege Woman’s Club and a number of separate 
Los Angeles alumnae clubs, the latter having grouped 
themselves into a federation. All of these organizations have 
now come together in a single body to be known henceforth 
as the Women’s University Club of Los Angeles, whose purpose 
as set forth in their by-laws is “to unite college women and to 
concentrate their influence on the problems of social service and 
the advancement of education, and to cooperate in the general 
work of the National Association of Collegiate Alumnae.” 


Membership in the organization is of three kinds: College 
membership, A. C. A. membership, and club membership. Those 
eligible to A. C. A. membership become members both of the 
Women’s University Club and of the A. C. A. For college 
membership it is required that the candidate shall have had at 
least two full years of academic work in a college or university 
having a four-year course and granting an A.B. degree, and 
that she shall not be registered as an undergr?duate. 

The most interesting provision is that of club member- 
ship. Any organization of college women is eligible to club 
membership. Each organization availing itself of this privilege 
pays annual dues of five dollars. It appoints a representative 
who serves upon the Advisory Committee of the general organ- 
ization and may attend any regular meeting of the Club. All 
of the members of these separate organizations holding club 
membership may attend the tw> open meetings held each year 
as well as the meetings of the Public Affairs Section—a sort of 
forum for the discussion of public affairs that had for some time 
been most successfully conducted by one of the component or- 
ganizations. Any club holding club membership may have the 
use of the club rooms when available, upon two weeks’ notice. 


It may be that the Los Angeles plan will prove the solution 
of similar problems all over the country. Copies of the con- 
stitution can be obtained from the secretary of the Los Angeles 
Branch; and other branches struggling with this problem 
would do well to give it careful study. Any effort of this sort 
to concentrate the forces of the college women of any community 
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in a single strong organization, while retaining the power, the 
inspiration, the breadth of vision that come from affiliation with 
the great national organization, should appeal at once to women 
of sense and training. 


The New York State legislature has just passed an amend- 
ment to its so-called Military Training Act striking out the 
provision exempting boys who are “regularly and lawfully em- 
ployed in any occupation for a livelihood” and 


he i? placing it within the discretion of the Military 
ations Training Commission to accept as meeting the 
Service 


military training requirement in part “such voca- 
tional training or experience as shall specifically prepare boys of 
the ages named (over sixteen and not over nineteen) for service 
directly useful to the State in the maintenance of defense, promo- 
tion of public safety, the conservation of the State’s resources, 
or the construction and maintenance of public improvements.” 


Under the law as it stood originally only about one-tenth 
of the total number of boys of the prescribed ages in the state 
were to receive military training. According to a statement sent 
out from the State department of Education the State Military 
Training Commission “is unanimous in the opinion that there 
should be no such discriminating exemption. Mr. John H. 
Finley, State Commissioner of Education, who is a member of 
the military training commission, has opposed from the begin- 
ning any requirement that would place the obligation of military 
training upon school boys as such, or upon them only, and has 
been urging the adoption of a program of universal training 
which would be broad enough to anticipate all the varied needs 
of the national service.” 

The amendment not only removes the essentially undemo- 
cratic feature of the original act, which set aside a small group 
of boys to be trained for the service of the state, but it recog- 
nizes the fact that national service may consist in much besides 
training in military tactics. Under the new law it is possible 
to provide a program which, while it puts the maintenance of 
defense as the first object, at the same time recognizes the 
factors that make sudden and effective mobilization for that 
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purpose possible. Moreover, such a program has in it elements 
that will make it of value in other than times of war or peril of 
war. | 

In view of the notable part played by women in the present 
European war it may perhaps be pertinent to inauire why this 
requirement of training for national service should be limited 
to boys. In one of her books Ellen Key urges the requirement 
by the state of at least a year of service on the part of all of 
its youth of both sexes. If, as the Department of Education has 
urged in advocating the amendment, this training would be 
“immensely valuable in the development of material resources 
and even more valuable in identifying as patriotic service all 
such activities as this program includes and in cultivating civic 
and patriotic spirit through that very service and in training 
for it,” surely it is no less necessary for our girls than for our 
boys. Unquestionably this and similar measures should be 
passed by all of our states, not as military training bills but as 
national service bills; and their provisions should include train- 
ing for national service not for boys only but for girls as well. 
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AMONG THE BRANCHES 


Ann Arbor Branch, Ann Arbor, Mich.—In the recent death 
of Miss Annie Langley (University of Michigan, class of 1901), 
the Ann Arbor Branch of Collegiate Alumnae has suffered a 
great loss. 

Miss Langley’s chief interest for many years was the 
advancement of the Drama League. Into this work she put 
her time and strength, giving her best efforts not merely to the 
work in Ann Arbor, but to that in the smaller towns through the 
state. With her help and encouragement many interesting plays 
were prepared and presented by young women who were work- 
ing in factories, and in domestic positions, Miss Langley’s 
thought being that by instilling a love for the best in drama in 
the minds of these young people, she might educate them out of 
the desire to see sensational moving pictures. 

At the time of the A. C. A. convention in Ann Arbor Miss 
Langley rendered valuable services to the association by the ex- 
cellent press notices which she prepared and sent out. 

For the past two years she had been an_ invalid, 
but of late seemed to be recovering her strength and was mak- 
ing plans for continuing her work with the Drama League. 


Beloit Branch, Beloit, Wis.—A recent meeting of the Beloit 
Branch was given over to reports of members who had been 
asked to investigate our city schools. As a result of these re- 
ports the Association sent a communication to the School 
Board requesting that they consider favorably the question of 
raising the maximum salary for Beloit teachers. At the next 
meeting of the Board this request was complied with. In the 
Branch we now have a permanent school committee which will 
keep us in touch with conditions in our local public schools. 

Another meeting was devoted to suffrage when we had the 
Beloit college women as guests. Mrs. MacDowell, a State suf- 
frage league organizer was the speaker, and during her stay in 
Beloit a large city suffrage league was organized. A college 
suffrage league is also to be formed, the Branch and the Dean of 
Women of Beloit College cooperating for this purpose. 


California Branch, San Francisco, Calif.—Members of Cali- 
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fornia’s Legislature, recently in session, discovered one thing 
worthy of notice—that the number of college women interested 
in educational legislation is growing, and that their knowledge 
of bills pending is very thorough. 

The discovery may be traced partly to the very active Edu- 
cation section of our branch, the members of which devoted the 
February meeting to a consideration of legislation affecting edu- 
cation and education institutions. 

Mrs. Frederick C. Turner, president of the California Branch 
is National chairman of the Education Legislation committee, 
and her interest and thoroughness has permeated the entire sec- 
tion. Mrs. May L. Cheney is chairman of the local education 
section, and her work in that line has been invaluable. 

At the February meeting of the Education section five bills 
pending before the Legislature were discussed and approved. 
Experts in the field touched by the proposed measures were 
asked to present the subjects, which dealt mainly with secondary 
schools in California. 

The Education section of the California Branch is always 
busy. It has an interesting record of achievement but its great- 
est work has been its encouragement of expert study of edu- 
cational matters, especially those which from time to time find 
voice in proposed legislation. 


The Carleton Branch, Northfield, Minn.—The subject for 
study in the branch meetings is the relation of religion to edu- 
cation. 

On April 18, Mrs. James P. Bird will give a recital under 
the auspices of the A. C. A. 

A scholarship of fifty dollars has been awarded by this 
branch to Miss Halcyon Page of the senior class at Carleton 
College. 





Central Missouri Branch, Columbia, Mo.—The Vocational 
Guidance committee arranged for a series of addresses to be 
given before University women each week beginning Feb. 8th, 
on the general topic, “Opportunity in Vocations for Women.” 
The topics for March were: “Secretarial Work,” Mrs. O. D. 
Kellogg ; ‘““Medicine and Surgery,” Miss May Guthrie; “Nurs- 
ing,” Miss Lydia Findley; “Dietetics,” Miss Louise Stanley: 
“Social Service,’ Miss Helen Ross. 
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The Central Missouri Branch, indorsing the effort to bring 
worthy dramatic entertainment to Columbia, cooperated with 
the University Dramatic Club in securing Stuart Walker’s Port- 
manteau Theater for a performance Feb. 16. ‘The plays presented 
were “Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil” and “Nevertheless” 
by Stuart Walker, and “The Gods of the Mountains,” by Lord 
Dunsany. 

The March meeting of the Branch was held at the home 
of Prof. Walter Miller. Miss Hildegarde Kneeland addressed the 
club on “The Economic Aspect of the Woman Problem.” 


Connecticut Branch, New Haven, Conn.—Perhaps the most 
interesting and useful work which the Connecticut Branch of the 
A.C. A. is just now intent upon is the educational campaign 
which the Committee on Vocational Information has well under 
way. The Committee on Vocational Information is a fairly re- 
cent section of the Education Committee of the Connecticut 
Branch and was established last spring for the double purpose 
of looking into the new educational movement termed ‘“Voca- 
tional Guidance” and of establishing an adequate system of 
vocational information in connection with the public schools. 

The term “Vocational Guidance” conveys too little of the 
general idea involved. At most it inspires those not otherwise 
informed with the general feeling that there is probably a good 
deal in it and it ought to receive attention. But when it becomes 
clear that the purpose of the movement is to readjust for the 
better the relation between the education and the life-tasks of the 
individual there is no room for doubt that there is an urgent 
need in all communities for such work. The New Haven com- 
mittee decided to use the word Information, instead of Guid- 
ance, as more nearly expressing its object. The purpose of pre- 
senting vocational information to boys and girls who are still 
in school is really an attempt to individualize education and 
thereby raise the efficiency of the individual, in the interest of 
society as a whole as well as for his own sake. An effort is made 
to assist each pupil, particularly the child of High School age, 
to select his vocation on the basis of his fitness for some par- 
ticular profession or trade; to help him to understand what 
will be expected of him and to adjust himself to it. This means 
directing more specific attention than has hitherto been ac- 
corded, to children between the ages of twelve and eighteen. It 
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also means a considerable readjustment of present educational 
methods, and involves the questions of the founding of Junior 
High Schools and continuation schools to follow up the child’s 
education after he has started to work; and perhaps the raising 
of the minimum working age from fourteen to sixteen years. 

The Vocational Information committee has assembled many 
interesting facts about what other communities are accomplish- 
ing along the lines above suggested. The work is still young in 
New Haven but a very good start has been made. The A.C. A. 
committee has from the beginning met with the cordial support 
of the Superintendent of Schools, the Principal of the High 
School, the Student Counsellor of the High School and the New 
Haven Conference on Vocational Education and Guidance. A 
course of fourteen lectures for High School girls on the careers 
open to women is in progress this winter. The talks are given 
by prominent men and women of New Haven and are based on 
actual local vocational opportunities. The A.C. A. secured six 
of the speakers and also organized supplementary excursions to 
institutions in which the vocations under discussion are 
actually being carried on. A course of lectures on the general 
subject in connection with specific problems of vocational guid- 
ance is now being presented to the New Haven public for the 
purpose of general enlightenment. The Connecticut branch 
with the assistance of the New Haven Conference on Vocational 
Education and Guidance is presenting the lectures through the 
Committee on Vocational Information and has undertaken to 
defray the expenses. The committee has many plans for the 
future, of which the one most crystallized and nearest comsum- 
mation is the preparation of a series of pamphlets on the qualifi- 
cations and preparation necessary for ten representative profes- 
sions, with the advantages and opportunities which they offer. 


Denver Branch.—Colorado has a new Bureau of Occupa- 
tions to introduce. We are young, awfully young—only a day 
old as this is sent off—and yet we have arrived. We are no 
longer just in the making. If any other branch is thinking of 
opening a bureau we want to say the work of organization is 
not nearly so hard as we thought it would be. Many of us 
were just a bit timid. We knew our members were 
enthusiastic; that our December tea room had _ brought 
us more in money, publicity and outside help than we 
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had hoped; yet, somehow, we felt there was a long road to travel 
before a bureau could actually begin work. For one thing we 
had only about one-fourth the money necessary to run an 
office for a year even with expenses cut to the minimum. Our 
theory of business enterprise was a cautious, old-fashioned one 
that thought not of credits and borrowings. We were not any 
too courageous at the beginning of February. In fact we had 
almost decided our hoped-for April opening was an impossibil- 
ity. We felt September was our earliest date. 

Then came Miss Helen Bennett from the Chicago Bureau 
of Occupations. She put into us the heart we lacked. She filled 
us full of practical details and sorely needed courage. 
She was in the state a week—Colorado College, the State Uni- 
versity, Denver University and the State Teachers College all 
having joined in bringing her here. Her talks at the vocational - 
conference meetings aroused the greatest enthusiasm among 
the students and left a deep impression. But our local branch 
was moved by her at just the psychological moment. Her ad- 
vice and inspiration were carried into immediate action. 

Within a week after Miss Bennett left we had procured an 
office in the Chamber of Commerce building, gotten our tele- 
phone address into the new directory, chosen a most capable 
member of our own Association, Miss Theodosia Raines, as our 
managing secretary, and initiated a campaign for raising funds 
from the college women and the college women groups—clubs, 
sororities, etc., of the town. In another week we had almost 
doubled our initial sum of money. This we considered enough 
to start on. 

Lest it be thought we boast too much let us hastily add that 
we are beginning in a very modest way. We expect to have 
our office open only half time—during the main business hours— 
for the first five months. And we must work unceasingly to 
insure the necessary financial nourishment for this young infant 
of ours. We are far from expecting it to stand alone at the end 
of the five months for which we have made provision. Our latest 
idea is to giye an amateur circus sometime this summer. We 
have heard such circuses are profitable undertakings. 

As we said before, let no branch that is thinking of opening 
a bureau hesitate to do so. Once the idea gets you in its grasp 
you will find it strong enough and big enough to carry you 
through to the desired end. 
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Eugene Branch, Eugene, Ore.—Some of the graduates of 
the University of Oregon have long been associate members of 
the local branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. A 
short time ago, however, the alumnae of the university, as an 
organization, joined with the A.C.A. in the holding of its 
monthly meetings. The programs and the entertaining will be 
shared by the two organizations, the business only being kept 
separate. So far the arrangement has proved a very happy one. 


Greenwich Branch, Greenwich, Conn.—The past two months 
have brought many matters of interest before the club, and have 
made the work of the winter more vital and vigorous than 
ever. 

In February, Miss Carita Spencer, visited this branch, and in 
an informal way told of her experiences at the front in Belgium, 
and in France. She spoke of the urgent need not only for a con- 
tinued, but for an increased effort on the part of America to help 
those so sorely in need. ‘The very small proportion of aid that 
America has given compared with its own prosperity was not a 
pleasant fact to face. While Miss Spencer talked the members 
present worked on the dressings. 

At the March meeting, the Finance Committee announced 
that through its letter of appeal, it had already raised over 
$1,100 for the surgical dressings and the committee was hope- 
ful of raising nearly $2,000. This means an increase in the 
groups, and in the work. There are now four groups working 
under the direction of Dr. Harriet Baker Hyde, and if there is 
enough money raised there can be more material, and more 
workers. In over half a dozen letters received by the Green- 
wich branch from Boston, France and Serbia, the plea is “double 
your shipment. We need all the sterilized dressings we can 
get.” 

Interesting accounts were given of the work done among 
the children of the town who have been organized to work for 
the soldiers in France. 

One member of the club is giving three afternoons a week 
to six children, who must be in the hospital for many months, 
and who were ‘troubled about losing so much of their school 
work. They are trying to keep up with their classes, and they 
find the work not only helpful, but diverting, during their long 
days of confinement. 
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Lafayette Branch, Lafayette, Ind.—The Indiana legislature 
passed two bills that were of great importance to us,—the one 
prohibition, the other suffrage. We are hoping that our new 
state constitution will give us even more than restricted suffrage ; 
equal suffrage is our goal, but we are grateful for what we have. 
The topic of the day is “How are we to prepare ourselves for our 
new citizenship?” As an association we have tried to meet it. 
At the library yesterday we had an open meeting and the Rabbi 
Maxwell Silux delivered an address on “Feminism: What it is 
and what it is not.” 

This is the only contribution we have made thus far, but 
judging from the way people turned out it will not be the last. 


Los Angeles Branch, Los Angeles, Calif—The A.C. A. and 
the Public Affairs Section of the College Woman’s Club held a 
joint meeting in January to consider the problem of employment 
in Ios Angeles where conditions are unique, for here the un- 
employed not only of our own community but from many states 
claim our attention with their pressing needs. The first speaker 
was Mrs. D. C. McCan of the Federal Employment Bureau who 
explained the broad scope and the ideals of this newly created 
department and pledged her co-operation to the college women 
who are attempting to find the right place for the right woman. 
Miss Anne Mumford emphasized the great possibilities of this 
work when she told of the Occupational Bureaus in the East. 
Miss Edith Everett summarized what the committee hopes to 
accomplish in the near future and the means whereby the bureau 
will touch the pulse of the department store, factory and general 
public. 

In February the Public Affairs Section of the College 
Woman’s Club invited the A.C. A. to join with its members in 
presenting a Legislative program which proved most worth 
while. Mrs. Seward Simons piloted the audience through “The 
Office Bills Supported by the Legislative Coucil of Women.” 
Mrs. Herbert Cable, who has made an exhaustive study of legis- 
lation for women, stood a rapid fire of questions which followed 
the discussion of the community property amendment and the 
feeble-minded provision bill. “Pending School Legislation” was 
explained by Mrs. O. Sheperd Barnum and “Junior College 
Legislation” by Miss Charlotte Lord. It will not be the fault of 
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the A.C. A. or the College Woman’s Club if their members are 
are not informed on state legislation even if there are 3,000 bills 
to be disposed of this session. 

Special honors have come to some of the A. C. A. members 
who are doing a major share in the civic and educational work 
in the city and state. Mrs. Seward Simons is president of the 
Friday Morning Club, Mrs. Arthur Heinemann has been ap- 
pointed the only woman member of the Board of Trustees of the 
State Normal School, Mrs. Denver Mackey has the distinction 
of being the first Dean of women at the University of Southern 
California ; and the only woman on the State Board of Education 
who also is the clerk of that body is Mrs. O. Sheperd Barnum. 


Madison Branch, Madison, Wis.—Meeting with such de- 
cided success in the furnishing of a cooperative house for women 
students, the Madison Branch has undertaken another piece of 
work in the interests of women at the University of Wisconsin. 
We have decided to provide a scholarship of one hundred dollars 
to be awarded a girl, preferably of the senior class, to be selected 
by the regular committee on scholarships. Though provision 
has been made for one year only we feel quite certain that it will 
become a permanent arrangement. A committee is now at work 
devising ways and means for raising fifty dollars towards this 
scholarship. 


Milwaukee Branch, Milwaukee, Wis.—To any branch wish- 
ing to produce a play may we recommend “The Admirable 
Crichton” by J. M. Barrie, and may we also recommend the Mil- 
waukee A. C. A. Dramatic Association and cast, for then the suc- 
cess of the play will be assured. As “we” had no connection with 
the play other than the part of a delighted member of the audi- 
ence, we may be permitted perhaps, to say that in spirit, render- 
ing of lines and finished acting the delicious comedy was given 
full value at its presentation a short time ago for the benefit of 
our Scholarship Fund. 

Each year the Scholarship Fund Committee has struggled 
with the problem of how to raise the $200 it offers annually to 
a graduate of some one of the preparatory schools of Milwaukee 
who wishes to enter college, but this year its happy cooperation 
with the Dramatic Committee solved the problem. Each mem- 
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ber of the Branch was asked to take four tickets at fifty cents 
each, but had we known that we were to see a finished produc- 
tion of the play each of us could have sold her quota of tickets 
twenty times over. If this plan of raising the money is fol- 
lowed next year, and the likelihood is that it will be, we shall 
have a surplus, perhaps large enough to offer a second scholar- 
ship. 

Unlike many scholarships ours is a gift outright to be 
used during the freshman year. The candidate is expected to 
choose her college from those eligible to A. C. A. membership and 
only once has this been departed from. The candidate is 
chosen with great care. She must not only pass the requisite 
examinations with the highest grade, but she must be an all- 
around girl, healthy, bodily and mentally, and with a fine aspir- 
ing spirit. 


Philippines Branch, Manila, P. I—The Philippines branch 
was organized in 1912 under the guidance of Mrs. J. A. Robert- 
son. During the year 1912-13 the total membership reached 
forty, representing sixteen different universities and colleges. 
This number did not include associate members who were the 
next year, and still are, admitted upon the basis of a degree from 
any college requiring four years’ work after the high school. 

Each year many new names have been added to our roll 
until at the present date our total membership, past and present, 
is eighty-eight, representing thirty-three different universities 
and colleges. But owing to the shifting character of the Ameri- 
can population of the Philippines our present actual member- 
ship is- but forty-four, only fourteen of whom were members 
during the first year of our organization. 

Owing partly to the changing nature of our membership and 
partly to the fact that the majority of our members are either 
professional or business women who have needed relaxation 
rather than more work, our meetings have been mostly of a 
social character. 

Two plays, one in 1914 and one in 1915, have been given, 
but owing to the pressure of other work during the past two 
years, we have not done anything of the kind. Several lectures 
by prominent speakers have been given under the auspices of 
the society. For three years we have sent Christmas boxes to the 
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women and children of Iwahig, the penal colony of the Philip- 
pines. Long-term prisoners are sent there, and for good be- 
havior they are allowed to have their families with them, and it 
was to these women and children that our boxes were sent. 
This year we placed whatever money we wished to give in the 
hands of a committee who used it in aiding destitute Ameri- 
cans. 

Among our present members we have one librarian, one 
doctor, one missionary, one translator, one dormitory matron, 
one in charge of a girls’ school, two business women, seventeen 
housewives and eighteen teachers. We are particularly proud 
of eight small Americans who have laid claim to our interests 
during the past year. 

In the way of travel during the past year and a half, six 
members have spent several weeks in China and Japan, one 
having been shipwrecked on the Chiyo Maru; one spent several 
months in India, Ceylon and the United States, one made a tour 
of the world, via the Trans-Siberian railway, stopping some time 
in Paris where she was able to be of some assistance in the Red 
Cross work ; and one was assistant in the Philippine Educational 
Exhibit at San Francisco. Of those who remained in the islands 
one made a tour on horse-back through the Bontoc country of 
Northern Luzon, which but a short time ago, was the home of 
the head hunters, and ten spent the hot months at Baguio, five 
thousand feet up in the mountains where the people go to escape 
the heat of the lowlands. There being so many of the branch 
members in Baguio a meeting of the Philippines Branch was 
held there. 

The branch would gladly hear from any of its former mem- 
bers and absent members. It would like to know what they are 
doing and accomplishing. Any letters addressed to the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, (A.C. A.), care of the Bureau of 
Education, will reach the organization. 


Rhode Island Branch, Providence, R. I.—The March meet- 
ing of the Rhode Island Branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae was held at the Handicraft Club. At the business meet- 
ing it was shown that the receipts had exceeded the expenditures 
and that the various departments of the branch were in a flourishing 
condition. It was voted to send Mrs. Walter Stokes Irons, the 
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branch president to the Washington Biennial to represent the 
organization. The branch has given a number of entertainments 
to interest girls in college. The last one was attended by 180 girls, 
mothers and teachers. It was reported that the amount needed for 
the Rhode Island scholarship was almost complete. 

The speaker for this meeting was Mr. Karl Koopman whose 
narrative of personal experience in Turkey the year after the 
war broke out was of thrilling interest. Mr. Koopman was a 
volunteer hospital worker for a time in Turkey. 


San José Branch, San José, Calif—The San José Branch 
at a recent meeting discussed educational opportunities 
for women, and vocational work in the city. Miss Clara 
Smith, of the Social Service committee, stated that some of the 
younger members of the association were supplementing the 
survey investigations of some of the normal students in friendly 
visiting and “big sister work” under Mrs. Brattan and Miss 
Porter. It was requested that other members and their friends 
assist in the movement. Miss Wlliston of the Vocational Op- 
portunities Committee, reported that written articles received 
from other branches would be printed in the high school paper 
showing the increasing opportunities for work by women other 
than in the profession of teaching. Mrs. Davy, of the Belgian 
Relief Committee, reported that $2,030, had already been pledged 
for the help of the Belgian children, and that this committee is 
now the nucleus of a larger committee of the community engaged 
in the work of securing additional funds. The support of one 
child in Belgium for one year was agreed to by the association. 

Dr. Edwin A. Snyder, state commissioner of vocational edu- 
cation spoke at the last meeting of the Branch on various phases 
of vocational school work. Concerning the assistance which the 
government would give toward vocational work, Dr. 
Snyder spoke particularly of the bill providing for edu- 
cation of people over fourteen years of age. “It isn’t 
only children,’ he said, “who need education. Mothers 
and fathers need it too.” Then he told of the tremendous strides 
made in the work of the evening schools of the state. ‘The 
evening schools of the state,” he said “have gained 20,000 pupils 
in the last two years. They have been practically trebled in 
that time.” 
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Seattle Branch, Seattle, Wash.—We are trying an experi- 
ment in our branch in the plan of meeting. We have always had 
an afternoon meeting with a social hour and tea following. We 
now have a monthly luncheon and follow it with the meeting. 
Everyone is enthusiastic about the new plan, and it has brought 
out a larger attendance. Other branches contemplating a change 
of arrangement may find it stimulating to try our plan. 


Southern Colorado Branch, Colorado Springs, Colo.—The 
Vocational Guidance Committee of this branch has undertaken 
work among the senior and junior girls of Colorado College, 
the senior and junior girls of the Colorado Springs High School 
and the eighth grade girls. The meetings for the college students 
were held in Bemis Hall on the campus and were well attended. 
Occupations other than teaching were presented by women who 
have been successful in different fields. Earlier in the season 
talks were made on secretarial work and on insurance as a busi- 
ness for women. On February 8th, social service opportunities 
were outlined and detailed, addresses were made by Mrs. Earley, 
the local policewoman and Miss Harvey, the school nurse. Miss 
Helen M. Bennett of the Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupa- 
tions visited Colorado College on February 19th and again on 
the 24th, holding conferences and speaking on openings for 
college women. The students listened eagerly and sought her 
advice. Besides securing these speakers, the committee made 
a canvass of the senior and junior women. Each student indicat- 
ing that she wished to enter a non-teaching occupation was 
assigned to an adviser in the line of her preference. 

All the girls in the senior and junior classes of the high 
school were invited to a tea when short talks on journalism, 
government positions, nursing and library work were given. 

The eighth grade committee consisting of A. C. A. members 
who teach in the public schools reached about 100 girls in the 
preliminary canvass. ‘The results were classified and an outline 
made of the talks needed. ‘This committee plans to present 
department store work and stenography at a meeting held in 
school hours. The superintendent of the city schools is in favor 
of the work of this committee and has promised to grant school 
time for meetings and to buy books on Vocational Guidance 
for the use of the teachers. 

Tacoma Branch, Tacoma, Wash.—Representatives from the 
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Seattle, Spokane and North Yakima branches attended the March 
meeting of the Tacoma Branch. Mrs. A. L. Carr, vice-president 
of the North Pacific section was present and spoke very inter- 
estingly on what the other branches of the section are doing. 
The April meeting is to be an open one in charge of the Civic and 
Social Service sections. The Drama section held a meeting on 
March 12 at which Bernard Shaw’s plays were discussed, and 
another on the 26th when the subject was “Oscar Wilde.” This 
section will soon give an “Irish Evening” when two plays will 
be given—The Land of the Heart’s Desire” by Yeats and 
“Spreading the News” by Lady Gregory. The charities and 
corrections of Tacoma are being studied by the Civic section. 


NEWS FROM THE COLLEGES 


Barnard College.—Announcement has been made of the fol- 
lowing promotions in the faculty of Barnard College for 1917- 
1918: Eleanor Keller, A.M., instructor in chemistry, to be assist- 
ant professor; Maude A. Huttmann, Ph.D., instructor in history, 
to be assistant professor; and Louise H. Gregory, Ph.D., in- 
structor in zoology, to be assistant professor. 

The trustees have accepted from the friends of the late 
Jean Willard Tatlock, of the class of 1895, a fund of $1,250 to 
endow a prize in her memory. The income of this fund will 
be awarded each year to the undergraduate student most pro- 
ficient in Latin. Miss Tatlock was one of the most able and 
devoted alumnae of Barnard College. For twenty years she 
taught Latin in Miss Spence’s School. For some months before 
her death she had been acting as chairman of the alumnae com- 
mittee on the co-operative dormitory. It was as a result of her 
careful investigation and report that the dormitory was organ- 
ized. 

Alumnae Day was celebrated at Barnard on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 24, when all alumnae and undergraduates were invited to 
meet at the college to renew old acquaintances and make new 
ones. There was an informal entertainment in Brinckerhoff 
Theatre, including the performance of three short plays by the 
undergraduates—one of them an original play written by Cor- 
nelia Geer, 1917, in Professor Baldwin’s senior course in story- 
and play-writing; and later there was a general reception. 
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Under the auspices of the Committee on Employment of the 
Associate Alumnae, the annual vocational meeting was held 
on March 14. Mrs. Edgar C. Leaycraft, president of the board 
of directors of the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, and 
Miss Frances Cummings, manager of the Bureau, spoke. As an 
evidence of the increasing tendency among Barnard graduates 
to enter fields of work other than teaching, it may be noted that, 
of 63 members of the class of 1916 who have reported paid 
occupations, 33 are teaching and 30 are in other positions. Al- 
thought incomplete, these figures are significant. 

Dr. Mary Alice Emerson, of the English Department, is the 
dramatic director of the Boston Playwriters’ Club. She has 
recently given a number of lectures on dramatic subjects, and 
has also written and produced at the Union Congregational 
Church, Boston, a historical pageant entitled “Faith of Our 
Fathers.” 

The Teachers’ Courses for the present year have a total 
enrollment of 500—a number greater than in any previous year. 

The work on the catalogues of the various departments is 
now in progress, and the department catalogues will appear dur- 
ing the next few weeks. A change has been made in the date 
of the appearance of the Year Book which shows the total enroll- 
ment for the year. This change in the date of publication has 
been made necessary by the recent establishment of the Summer 
Session. From present indications, the total registration for the 
year in all departments will be fully 3,200—an increase of 600 
over the figures of the previous year. Boston University now 
ranks third in New England; it is surpassed in attendance by 
Harvard and Yale, only, and is already within 100 of the Yale 
registration. 

The plans for the Summer Session are approaching com- 
pletion. The session will begin on Monday, July 2, and close 
on Saturday, August 11. Among the professors connected 
with other institutions who will teach are Dr. Frank M. Ander- 
son, professor of history at Dartmouth College; Dr. Arthur L. 
Eno, formerly of Pennsylvania State College; Mr. P. W. Horn, 
superintendent of schools in Houston, Texas, and Professor 
Stewart L. Mims, of Yale. 


Brown University.—Plans have been made for organizing 
the women at the Women’s College, both the staff and the 
students, so that they may render intelligent service to the city 
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and nation in the event of war. ‘The work is in charge of a 
committee made up of the women of the staff of the college and 
of five girls appointed from the student body. The duties of this 
committee are as follows: 

To make out a list of all the types of work which will be 
needed in time of war, which are various, as the work of the 
English women has proved; to make out a list of the staff and 
students who are willing and able to offer their services; to 
make out a list of things which they can do, in order to place 
them as efficient workers ; to make out a list of the students who 
have the time and money to prepare themselves for work requir- 
ing special training; and to select and become familiar with all 
the agencies through which they may work. 

There will be no organization with officers, but the com- 
mittee will work in co-operation with the agencies already in 
existence and with any city organizations which may be formed 
in case of war. There is no intention of urging the students to 
offer their services, and those who wish to work need not neces- 
sarily work through this committee. The plan is simply to fur- 
nish information to those in the college who do not know how 
to place their services. 

A sum of money has been given to the college by the Rhode 
Island Federation of Women’s Clubs, to be distributed among 
some of the students who need money. Part of the money 
was an honorary gift to a student on account of the quality of 
her work. 

More than one hundred and fifty high school girls, their 
teachers, mothers and friends, were entertained at the Women’s 
College on Saturday, March 3, under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. They 
were welcomed by Dean King, and addressed by graduates of 
the University of California, Brown and Wellesley. All the high 
schools in the city were well represented, the Classical High 
School sending thirty-six girls; and many of the high schools in 
different parts of the state were represented, some of the girls 
coming so far that they gave up the whole day to the trip. There 
were twenty-seven mothers and thirteen teachers present. 


The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy.—This 
School at the request of the Town and Country Service Depart- 
ment of the National Red Cross, has offered this year, with the 
co-operation of the Public Health Nursing Agencies of Chicago, 
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two courses for public health nurses. The first course, eight 
months in length, opened with an enrolment of six; and the 
second, a four months’ course, which opened March 5, has an 
initial enrolment of fifteen. Only graduate nurses are admitted 
to these courses. 


Colorado College.—Miss Ruth Loomis who has been con- 
nected with the College for twenty years, has announced her 
resignation, but the trustees are urging her to remain until the 
end of the year. She resigns on account of ill health. During 
her tenure of office, Miss Loomis has supervised the planning 
of three residence halls for women, has fostered the Student 
Government Association, has promoted democracy in the literary 
and dramatic societies and has been recognized generally as a 
pioneer in the establishment of a separate, independent life for 
women in a co-educational institution. 

Miss Marion Churchill of Arlington, Mass., a graduate of 
Radcliffe of the class of 1906, will succeed Miss Loomis. 

With the co-operation of the local Branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, Miss Loomis secured the services of 
Miss Bennett, head of the Chicago Bureau of Occupations, who 
gave public addresses and private interviews to young women 
of the Junior and Senior classes, showing them the opportunities 
open and the preparation required for work in other lines than 
teaching. Miss Bennett also gave an address to all the young 
women, emphasizing the fundamental value of college training 
for all vocations. Other lectures at the College have been given 
by Mr. Granville Barker and Miss Ida Tarbell, the former hav- 
ing for his subject “Why worry about Art” and the latter 
“Industrial Idealism.” 

Prof. Marie Sahm was advanced at the beginning of the 
university year to the head of the department of Fine Arts and 
to the full professorship of History of Art and Classical Arch- 
aeology. 

Elmira College-—On February 17, the students gave an 
original musical comedy, entitled “Enchantment” at the Ly- 
ceum Theater. The words for it were written by two of the 
seniors, Gertrude Goldberg and Miriam Elkins, and the musical 
score by a sophomore, Helen Fromer. It was directed by Miss 
Morrow and Miss Van Duyn, of the faculty, and was under the 
auspices of Thespis, the dramatic society. The costumes were 
very beautiful, and the dances and songs exceptionally clever. 
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The alumnae voted unanimously to recommend to the trus- 
tees that the first building erected at the college and known 
hitherto as the main building should bear the name Cowles Hall, 
in honor of the first president and founder of the College. The 
Buffalo alumnae have pledged themselves to furnish the new 
infirmary which the College is contemplating opening next year. 
The construction of the new Alumnae Hall is rapidly progress- 
ing, and there is no doubt that the building will be ready for 
occupancy at the opening of the next college year. The new 
Fassett Commons will be opened with a dance on Friday even- 
ing, April 13. 

Miss Julia Moesel, of the graduate school of Cornell, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Biology, Botany and 
Zoology at the College. 

Goucher College.—The outstanding event of March is the 
announcement by President Guth of the completion of the 
supplementary endowment of $1,041,278.45 and the receipt 
of the first installment of the conditional subscription promised 
by the General Education Board in November, 1914. The first 
million-dollar campaign was completed in April, 1913, after a 
remarkable effort on the part of trustees, alumnae, undergradu- 
ates and friends of the College. This was almost a life and 
death struggle to liquidate the indebtedness of the college, due to 
insufficient endowment. Today, the college is absolutely free 
from debt and $347,436.17 of the second million is now in hand 
in addition to the check for $115,812.06 just received as the pro- 
rata subscription of the General Education Board. This money 
is available in toto for the permanent endowment and places the 
institution on a sound financial basis. ‘This splendid result 
has been brought about by President Guth in three years. 

The Committee on Appointments and Vocational Guidance 
is running a series of articles on special vocations in the “College 
Weekly” and is also arranging for several talks on the outlook for 
college graduates in various fields other than teaching. On 
March 1, Miss Harriet Eager, Goucher 1913, who is on the staff 
of the “Woman’s Magazine,” gave a talk to students inter- 
ested in journalism, setting forth the obstacles to success and the 
ultimate compensations that reward those who are both gifted 
and persevering. Miss Florence Jackson of the Woman’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union of Boston is scheduled to address 
the college early in April. 
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The great dramatic event of the year will be the Senior play 
on the 16th and 17th. Departing somewhat from the traditions 
of former classes, the Class of 1917 will present a distinctly mod- 
ern play by Percy MacKaye: “A Thousand Years Ago.” In- 
terest centers not so much on the play chosen, however, as in 
the fact that the class, inspired perhaps by the recent visit of 
the Portmanteau Players, is constructing and painting its own 
scenery and designing and making the sixty-five costumes re- 
quired for the production. 


Lake Forest College.—The second Summer School of Land- 
scape Architecture will be held at Lake Forest College during 
the six weeks from June 25 to August 4, 1917. Instruction 
will be given by Professor Ralph R. Root of the University of 
Illinois, Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson and Mr. N. P. Hollister. 
Two private arboreta that are particularly rich in plant material 
have been placed at the disposal of the school for plant study. 
A three weks’ course in city planning is included in the work of 
the school. 

The trustees have just authorized the construction of a new 
heating and electric lighting plant, to be installed immediately, at 
an expense of $75,000. Four new Faculty houses, erected during 
this year on the college campus, will be ready for occupancy 
in April. 

Sherwood Eddy on Sunday, March 11, presented the work of 
the Christian Association in the prison and concentration 
camps of the countries at war, and as a result of this presentation, 
the Student Council has voted to raise $1,500 among the students 
for the support of this work. 


Mount Holyoke College.—The “senior show” was given this 
year early in March. Usually the plays are light musical come- 
dies or based on local subjects. This year “The Owl’s Feather,” 
an Irish fairy play, was given. It was composed, written, staged, 
and produced by members of the Senior class, and, as always, 
was kept a profound secret until the night of its production, 
not even the make-up of the cast being previously known. The 
play was written by Helen Mobert of Windsor, Connecticut, and 
Gladys Whitehill of Watertown, Massachusetts. 

A modern equipment of shower baths with central control 
has been installed in the gymnasium at a cost of over eight 
thousand dollars. This makes it possible for forty-eight girls 
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to receive at the same time a bath of carefully regulated tem- 
perature, decreasing from 105° to 60° or below. The water 
in each bath compartment comes from two opposite directions, 
striking at the same time the chest and the back with the so- 
called “brush” effect. 

The students in the class in Advanced Problems in the de- 
partment of Economics and Sociology have been asked to co- 
operate in the Public Health Work in the State of Massachusetts, 
now being done under the auspices of the National Association 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. The class will start work 
on the birth and death statistics of Framingham, the town which 
has been selected as the site for the health and tuberculosis 
demonstration. A fund of $100,000 has been furnished by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The plan includes the 
discovery of all open, active cases of tuberculosis in the com- 
munity at the earliest possible moment, and the thorough exam- 
ination of all people who are willing to co-operate with the com- 
mittee in order to detect incipient cases. 

An interesting collection of Bibles has been on exhibition 
in the College Library. Some of these books are very rare, and 
others are of value because of their former owners, or donors. 
Twenty-four languages and dialects are represented. 


Oberlin College.—Shansi Day in Oberlin stands for one of 
the finest opportunities the college has to offer its students to 
help in outside fields. In 1881, the senior class of the 
college, inspired by a professor of church history in the 
Seminary, formed the China Band, for the promotion of edu- 
cation in China, with the undeveloped field of Shansi for its 
work. From that interest has grown our present day Shansi 
Academy with its chain of elementary schools, which has been 
supported thirteen years, entirely by the college students, alum- 
ni and friends who help to make up the yearly budget of $5,000. 
A day is given up to an anniversary service each year when 
pledges are made; and during the last five years, the 
pledges have increased from $1,997 to $3,700 in 1917. The loyal 
relations between the two schools is shown in the interchange 
of students. The principal of the Academy is a Chinese graduate 
of Oberlin with the class of 1906, and some of our men are 
teachers in the Academy, notably Paul Leaton Corbin, whose 
work was begun after the Boxer uprising in which so many 
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Oberlin people lost their lives. In 1907 the memorial Academy 
at Taiku was opened. 


Ohio State University.—Registrations at the Ohio State 
University bring the total enrollment for the second semester to 
4,486, an increase of 218 over figures last year. The largest 
proportionate gain was in the department of applied optics, 
that registered an increase of over 300 per cent. 

Seventeen scholarships of $250 each and 11 fellowships of 
$500 each will be presented to this year’s graduating class at the 
University. Fellowships will be granted only to those having 
the degree of M.A. or its equivalent. Scholarships are open to 
those who have acquired the baccalaureate degree. Both scholar- 
ships and fellowships are awarded on a basis of merit, irrespective 
of the department in which the student wishes to study. 

Inspecting munition factories all over the country and at the 
same time attending the Ohio State University has been the 
experience of a freshman in the College of Engineering, Alfred S. 
Sampierre. He is Canadian by birth, but received much of his 
education in a German gymnasium in Berlin, where his father 
was located in a government position some years ago. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—A Delaware, Ohio Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae was recently organized 
with thirty members. ‘The officers elected were: President, 
Professor Clara A. Nelson; Secretary, Mrs. Kathryn Sisson Mc- 
Lean; Treasurer, Miss Alice Kellogg. 

A successful Vocational Conference was held recently 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Student Self-Government 
Association. An inter-change of speakers was made with the 
State University and was of mutual benefit. The following sub- 
jects were discussed by experts: “College Women in Depart- 
ment Stores,” “Nursing as a Vocation,” “The Young Women’s 
Christian Association Work as a Profession,” “Women in State 
and County Institutions,” “Playground Work.” 

Pomona College.—Miss Grace E. Berry, Dean of women, is 
on leave of absence for the second semester. The physical di- 
rector for women, Miss Laura C. Squire is Acting-Dean. 

Professor George Herbert Palmer, who was Johnson Lec- 
turer at Pomona in 1914, visited the college recently and ad- 
dressed the students. 

Dr. Mabel S. Ulrich of Minneapolis gave in March her 
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course of six lectures on “Social Morality” to the women of 
the college. 


Radcliffe——The annual meeting of the Naples Table Asso- 
ciation for Promoting Laboratory Research by Women will be 
held at Radcliffe on April 27 and 28. 

By a vote of the Council, Radcliffe has been made for the 
fifth year, a contributor of $100 to the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. This entitles the College 
to send to the Laboratory in the summer of 1917, one student 
for research or two students to take courses of instruction. 

On March 27, Dr. Lillian Welsh, Professor of Physiology 
and Hygiene in Goucher College, spoke to the Radcliffe stu- 
dents. Her subject was “American Women in Science.” 

The speakers at the annual luncheon of Phi Beta Kappa 
were President Briggs, Dean Boody, Professor Edward S. 
Sheldon, Professor Edward K. Rand, and Mrs. Lionel S$. Marks 
(Josephine Preston Peabody). 

On the invitation of Dr. Karl Muck, a chorus from the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society and the Harvard Club sang the “Song of 
Fate” by Brahms, and “I Wrestle and Pray,” a choral by Bach, 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Pension Fund 
Concert on April 1. The chorus was trained by Dr. Archibald 
T. Davison, who is an instructor in music in both colleges. 


Swarthmore College—The Young Women’s Christian 
Association has organized an Eight Weeks’ Club training class 
for practical Y. W. C. A. work. Miss Jessie Field, Secretary 
of the County Work for the National Board, organized the 
class; Miss Lillian Shaw, physical director for the women, will 
act as leader. ‘The association entertained a° High School Club 
of Y. W. C. A. girls from Germantown recently. 

Miss Elizabeth Haight, of Vassar, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on “Horace’s Sabine Farm” at the regular meeting of the 
Classical Club on February 16, in Sproul Observatory. 

Dr. Katherine Blackford, character analyst, spent two days 
at Swarthmore recently, analyzing undergraduates. Three 
Swarthmore women and fifteen men arranged special interviews 
with the noted psychologist. 

Miss Mary Corwin Lane, instructor in Greek and Latin, 
1901-6, is now “somewhere in France” where she has been do- 
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ing relief work for nearly two years. A part of the time she has 
spent working in a soup kitchen. 


Vassar College——The observatory is fortunate in having 
Dr. J. Van der Bilt temporarily engaged as a research associate 
working on the measurement of photographic plates with the 
stereo-comparator. Dr. Van der Bilt is connected with the As- 
tronomical Observatory of the University of Utrecht, Holland, 
and has been in America for several months at the Mt. Wilson 
Solar Observatory in Pasadena, California. He sailed for 
Europe on the Ryndam which, although 3,000 miles from New 
York, was forced to return to this country when the new war 
zone was declared. ‘The Observatory has a small research fund, 
and was fortunately able to take advantage of Dr. Van der Bilt’s 
temporary stay in New York to have him carry on this special 
work. 

The honor list of the senior class has been announced by the 
faculty. It includes twenty-nine seniors and six more are given 
honorable mention. The list is notable for the fact that many 
of the students on it have been particularly prominent also in 
extra-curriculum activities, as it includes three of the officers of 
the senior class, some of the best actors in the college, the 
editors of the literary monthly and the Weekly News, several 
girls who have taken part in intercollegiate debates, and mem- 
bers of the college orchestra. ‘The twenty-nine who received 
honors have all been elected members of Phi Beta Kappa, six 
having received that honor in their junior year. 

The following fellowships were awarded by the Faculty at 
its meeting on March 5, 1917: 

Graduate Fellowships: Miss Grace Maynard Hadley, Miss 
Margaret Kincaid, Miss Helen Margaret Dumond, Miss Althea 
Jane Granger. 

Vassar Students’ Aid Society Fellowship: Miss Florence 
Beard Bracq, 713. 

Sutro Fellowships: Miss Margaret Merriam Sherwood, ’12, 
Miss Olive Madeleine Lammert, ’15, Miss Georgia Williams 
Leffingwell, 13. 

Babbott Fellowship: Miss Mildred Allen, 716. 

The Vassar Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society voted 
to award each year a Phi Beta Kappa prize to the senior who, 
among those receiving graduate fellowships from Vassar, had 
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the highest record for her four years’ course. A prize of fifty 
dollars was awarded this year to Helen Dumond. 

University of Washington.—An exchange of professors has 
been established with the Institute Comerciale of Valparaiso, 
Chile. Professor Benjamin Oyarzum of the South American uni- 
versity, arrived on the campus recently to assume a chair in the 
Spanish department, while Professor Charles M. Strong, until 
the beginning of this semester, a member of the faculty of 
Washington’s English department, has gone to Chile. 

The agitation of the senior council, the student advisory 
body, for the abolition of senior examinations covering all major 
subjects, has resulted in favorable action by fourteen departments 
with possibly more to follow. The faculty decided to leave set- 
tlement of the question to the deans of the various departments, 
and action is being taken by the heads in accordance with the 
requirements of the different curricula. 

The third annual Housekeepers’ Conference will be held on 
the University of Washington campus from April 16 until April 
20. ‘The first conference was inaugurated by Mary F. Rausch 
of the home economics department, who is still active in the 
work of carrying on the convention. The conference will have a 
wider scope this year than it has had the two previous sessions. 
The program will include cooking demonstrations, lectures on 
culinary art, clothing, interior decorating, the most difficult prob- 
lems in housekeeping, and on physical education for women. 

Washington will present for the first time this spring a 
Greek tragedy staged in an amphitheatre. Sophocles’ Antigone 
is to be produced by the Classical club, the Dramatic Associa- 
tion, the college of fine arts and the physical education depart- 
ment. 

University of Wisconsin—A two days’ convention of more 
than sixty-five official or unofficial outside delegates, represent- 
ing the Women’s Athletic Associations of ten different states 
and twenty universities and colleges was held at Wisconsin, 
March 9 and 10. As this was the first convention of the kind 
in this part of the country wide interest was created, as was 
shown by the fact that girls came from as far as Sweet Briar, 
Virginia, and the Universities of Colorado and Washington 
(State). 

In the two days were included three open meetings for 
reports and discussions, closed sessions for the transaction of 
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business, basket-ball and baseball games, a swimming meet, a 
banquet and a sight-seeing trip. A constitution was adopted 
and plans were made for the conference becoming a permanent 
organization to include colleges throughout the country. The 
next one a year from now, is to be at the University of Chicago. 
Other resolutions formed were to discourage intercollegiate ath- 
letics but to encourage the keeping of tournaments and records, 
and exchange by mail; to favor close inter-relation between the 
departments of Physical Education and the Athletic Associa- 
tions; to adopt Spaulding’s rules as the official rules for all 
games, and to require good sportsmanship and satisfactory scho- 
lastic standing for eligibility to teams. 

At the time of the Athletic Conference the third annual 
conference of Deans of Women of the Normal Schools and 
Colleges of Wisconsin was also held in Madison. Thirteen 
representatives from schools outside Madison, besides the five 
members of the Dean’s staff in the university, were present 
for the discussions on Friday afternoon and Saturday morning, 
March 9 and 10. Miss Cooper, Dean of Women at Beloit, pre- 
sided. Besides the discussion of questions of policy and ad- 
ministration, reports were given from the meeting of Deans of 
Normal Schools recently held in Kansas City and a most in- 
structive talk on fire protection was given by a member of the 
State Industrial Commission. After the adjournment of the 
Saturday morning meeting and a visit of inspection of the 
cooperative houses, the Deans with some of the women of the 
University faculty had luncheon together and discussed in- 
formally some of the still unsettled problems. 

We also have had a vocational conference of exceptional 
interest recently, which was followed by a visit from Dr. John 
R. Mott and his corps of workers. A large convocation was 
arranged for the afternoon of Washington’s Birthday at which 
Dr. Mott spoke on the situation in Europe and the need for 
help from America—especially from American college students. 
The next three days were given over to religious meetings and 
personal interviews under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. with the cooperation of the local churches, Dr. 
Mott holding conferences with the men and Miss Bertha Conde 
with the women. The enthusiastic response given to all these 
efforts was most significant of the interest in religious problems 
that pervades even the twentieth century university. 
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The demand for the college graduate- 
stenographer continues so great that the 
managers are still encouraging many 
girls who are anxious to hold executive 
positions, to study stenography. Some- 
times there are arguments against this 
as when Miss Elizabeth Ellsworth Cook 
of Hemphill, White & Chamberlain, an- 
nounced at the Conference on Business 
that stenography was not an opening 
wedge but rather side-tracked a girl, 
as the better stenographer she was, 
the more she was kept at her stenogra- 
phy. Miss Amy Ferris, on the other 
hand, who spoke at the Conference 
on Arts and Handicrafts, told one of 
the managers that she required her sub- 
ordinates to be college graduates, with 
art training and a knowledge of stenog- 
raphy. 

The following is the latest contribu- 
tion to the discussion from a college 
woman who is connected with the adver- 
tising department of a large publishing 
house: 

“That stenography and _ typewriting 
are not the only avenues of approach 
for a college girl entering the business 
world is testified to by some of the Re- 
search Bureaus maintained by business 
concerns. “Research” is a much over- 
worked word it is true, but, analyzed, 


it is illuminating as to the qualities of 
mind necessary to the girl who would 
enter this field. If the girl has success- 
fully handled work requiring close study 
of masses of original material—which is 
the first step in research; if she has 
learned to judge from a given mass of 
data what striking conclusions to draw— 
which is quite as necessary a step in re- 
search, she will be valuable to any busi- 
ness concern maintaining such a de- 
partment, whether her training has been 
in sociology, history, economics, or the 
sciences. 

Typical of businéss research is the 
work being done by the research de- 
partments of advertising agencies and 
advertising departments of publishing 
houses. Their aim is to study the vast 
retailing and jobbing fields of the var- 
ious industries in order to get a com- 
plete understanding of the merchandis- 
ing conditions and so be better able to 
build constructively. For advertising, 
as one of the potent selling forces, can 
be understood and used successfully only 
when the whole sales scheme is compre- 
hended. 

At present many of these depart- 
ments consist of investigators—men who 
gather the original matter in inter- 
views with retail dealers, jobbers, manu- 
facturers, and others; an office force 
made up of those who help digest and 
edit the original matter of the inter- 
views and supplement it with material 
from printed sources; and finally a 
stenographic force to handle the turn- 
ing out of the reports. 
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While there are, of course, many 
women investigators, it is the second 
function—editing original matter and 
supplementing with statistics, charts, 
etc., which seems at present best fitted 
to women in the business research field. 
It is an important function and offers 
an interesting opening to women of gen- 
eral college training. Moreover, as 
these business research departments 
are constantly investigating new fieclds— 
now the automobile industry, now foods, 
and now electricity and electrical ap- 
liances—there is wonderful opportunity 
for education and growth.” 

The Conference on Arts and Handi- 


crafts was held at the Plastic Club om 


March 8. An interesting feature was 
the collection of exhibits brought by the 
speakers on Bookbinding, Hand Painted 
Furniture and Illuminating. The next 
Conference will be given at the Little 
Theatre, April 12, when the Legiti- 
mate Drama, Pageantry and Kindred 
subjects, will be considered, and the 
last, to be held in May, will be on Farm- 
ing and Gardening. 

Among the interesting calls received 
this month is one requiring the ability 
to translate and index reports in 
Spanish, French and German; another, 
to organize classes for Italian women 
in Italian embroidery and lace work and 
to develop a demand for this work, so 
that it may become a paying industry. 
Two other rather unusual calls requir- 
ing a knowledge of languages were a 
teacher of Rumanian and a _ native 
French stenographer. The Bureau was 
able to send an applicant for the Ru- 
manian position at once. 

Several calls for laboratory tech- 
nicians were filled last month and posi- 
tions for girls who care more for 
scientific research than teaching of sci- 
ence seem to be developing. 

With the great demand for trained 
women the Bureau has found that the 
registrants will not undertake governess 
work if they can get anything else to do. 


Many calls fer governesses could net be 
accepted by the office this year as our 
women demand work with more future. 





CHICAGO COLLEGIATE BUREAU 
OF OCCUPATIONS 


Stevens Building, 16 N. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, IIl. 


HELEN M. BENNETT, MANAGER 


‘The problem of summer work is again 
upon us. With the beginning of the 
new year applicants write and stream in, 
qualified as they think to fill many posi- 
tions; pathetically eager to prove their 
talents and to earn money for further 
education and training, and seemingly 
ignorant of the fact that summer as a 
season offers few opportunities aside 
from those in summer camps and as 
teaching governesses which can be filled 
by untrained undergradates and earnest 
teachers. Probably more applicants 
dream of acting as traveling companion 
during the summer months than of all 
other occupations put together. 

Another problem ever before us is 
the teacher who believes that she is not 
fitted for her profession and therefore 
seeks advice about more congenial oc- 
cupations. Often the difficulty is that 
she is merely dissatisfied with the posi- 
tion she is holding but is not dissatis- 
fied with the profession as a _ whole. 
Then, too, she does not always realize 
the necessity of taking additional train- 
ing leading to a definite type of work or 
of being willing to start more or less as 
an apprentice in a field where her aca- 
demic training and experience are not at 
first of great practical value. There is a 
tendency in the vocational movement 
which we as collegiate bureaus must 
guard against, that of increasing the 
restlessness and discontent of women to 
no definite or valuable purpose. 
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The short month of February brought COLLEGIATE BUREAU OF OCCU- 


many demands upon the resources of the 
Bureau and its staff. The Manager has 
visited Lawrence and Grinnell Colleges 
and the State University of Iowa for 
vocational conferences; has addresseed 
high school students and members of a 
woman’s club in Chicago, and completed 
the vocational tour of Colorado, noted in 
the last News Notes, which has resulted 
in the formation of a collegiate bureau 
in Denver. She also spoke before the 
deans of women in Kansas City in con- 
nection with the meetings of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. on The Place of Vocational 
Training in a Liberal Education. 

We are still finding the advertising 
field an excellent opportunity for the 
college girl. One of the advertising 
firms in Chicago has promoted one of 
our apprentices to be the private secre- 
tary of the head of the firm; has taken 
another of our candidates as a new 
apprentice, and in turn as their business 
increases will come to us for promising 
material. Two of our candidates have 
been patiently waiting for desired posi- 
tions, one in applied chemistry and an- 
other work in the far west, and this 
month has rewarded their patience. 
After five months’ correspondence the 
young woman trained in chemistry has 
secured a position as analytical chemist, 
and the other candidate has set forth on 
her travels with a secretarial position 
awaiting her journey’s end. We are 
glad to observe the possibilities in de- 
partment stores for candidates to utilize 
their knowledge of domestic arts as 
saleswomen and work towards the ex- 
ecutive positions as heads and buyers of 
departments. And we are interested in 
keeping in touch with the times as in- 
creased activity of the Red Cross leads 
to calls for executives as organizers, 
publicity agents and office managers. 
Our candidates are responding nobly to 
the demand. 


PATIONS 
209 Congress Building, Detroit, Mich. 
MARY J. MALCOMSEN, MANAGER 


The Detroit Board of Commerce has 
cooperated in full with the Collegiate 
Bureau of Occupations since its organ- 
ization, giving the highest recommenda- 
tions to business men and others when- 
ever possible. It has offered to publish 
a weekly news-story from the Bureau in 
the Detroiter, the official publication of 
the chamber, and will give this story 
to other newspapers. The Bureau con- 
siders this a valuable means of keeping 
the work before those it especially 
wishes to interest. 

After a six months’ search a young 
woman who divided her college work 
between Vassar and the University of 
Michigan has been found for a position 
requiring a college education, knowl- 
edge of technical French and German, 
typing and ability to do research work. 
Another who attended Elmira College 
has filled a position as governess and 
French tutor where fluent French was 
a positive requirement; another position 
filled very successfully was that of 
tutor and travelling companion through 
the South for a child of twelve years. 
Contrary to New York experience, it has 
been found that there is a field for the 
college woman as governess here—often 
to fill positions where young women of 
lesser education have not given satisfac- 
tion. Families seem very ready to wel- 
come a young woman of intelligence 
and training to direct the play and 
studies of their children. Usually no 
hesitancy is shown regarding salary. 

A dietitian has been placed as assistant 
manager of a tea-room and two positions 
have been filled during the month in 
social work. Business positions of re- 
sponsibility are being filled continuously. 
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The local office of the Americanization 
Society just organized here, has turned 
to the Bureau for an Executive Secre- 
tary. 

But more interesting to us than the 
positions filled are the reports coming 
from firms where young women placed 
by the Bureau are working. One law 
firm which has employed three women 
recommended by the Bureau, speaks es- 
pecially of the splendid work of one who 
is acting as office manager. She has 
pointed the way toward the saving of 
thousands of dollars by an efficient office 
system which she is putting into effect 
there. 

A talk has been given before the Con- 
temporary Club composed of the women 
of the faculty of the Michigan State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti, on “Voca- 
tions Open to Women” and vocational 
appointments were met at Ann Arbor 
with special emphasis on summer op- 
portunities for girls. 


COLLEGIATE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


$10 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh 


ESTHER M. SMITH, DIRECTOR 


The work of the Bureau during 
March has been greatly hampered by 
the lack of candidates. A large part 
of our effort, therefore, has been di- 
rected this month to means of getting 
in touch with all the young women of 
the community, who are self-supportin:.. 
Cooperation with the placement bureaus 
of schools and colleges has aided us in 
this campaign. 

Cooperating with the Philadelphia 
Bureau, we have brought a dietitian 
from North Carolina and a laboratory 
technician from the eastern part of the 
state. We are also bringing another 
laboratory technician from Ohio to fill a 
position in a hospital. A short time ago 
we would not have had to go that dis- 
tance to find candidates for such open- 
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ings. The demand for stenographers is 
the greatest in the history of the Bureau, 
with few qualified candidates on our 
lists. Calls from churches and educa- 
tional institutions for secretaries have 
had to go unfilled, although they were 
good opportunities. 

The month has brought a rather large 
number of requests for talks before 
schools, clubs, and other groups of 
young women interested in vocations. 

The College Club is planning three 
conferences for this spring, our first 
effort on this side of the educational 
work, which the Bureau plans to do. 
The results of these meetings will aid 
the committee in planning larger things 
for the fall. 


THE KANSAS CITY COLLEGIATE 
ALUMNAE VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


Co-operating with Federal and State De- 
partments of Labor 


804 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


MRS. WILLIAM E. CRAMER, MANAGER 


There has been a tremendous forward 
movement along vocational lines 
throughout Missouri and Kansas. This 
movement was greatly helped by the 
many splendid papers which were read at 
the National Educational Association 
which met here the week beginning Feb. 
26. The State Legislature, most ap- 
propriately, passed the necessary quota 
required by the Hughes Bill, and the 
Missouri Schools will receive Federal 
and State assistance along vocational 
lines. 

The manager was called to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas to give a talk on 
Business Opportunities for College 
Women, and last week went to Okla- 
homa University to give a similar talk. 
College women are becoming more and 
more interested in the business world, 
and seem anxious to keep in touch with 
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any bureau that may give them definite 
information regarding business oppor- 
tunities. There is naturally a tendency 
on the part of the college girl to over- 
rate the value of a college education in 
the business world, but good advice from 
the many fine business women through- 
out the country will help straighten out 
this difficulty. 

We are filling many interesting posi- 
tions these days, among them being a 
welfare worker for the City Railways 
Co., a wardrobe woman for a famous 
“movie” actress star who happened to be 
passing through Kansas City, a cam- 
paign manager for the Children’s Code 
Committee, a fine French and German 
governess, and several tutors. 

Miss Alice Houston and Mrs. Ralph 
Major are chairmen of a committee 
made up of members from varied col- 
leges, the purpose of which is to place 
girls where they can give the most satis- 
factory social service. The plan of work 
is two fold: Some of the committee 
are in correspondence with the colleges 
finding girls who wish to give part or 
whole time to social work, as well as 
those who, having graduated, can look 
forward to it for the coming year. Miss 
Houston and Mrs. Major are making a 
survey of all charities in town to find 
what volunteer work each wishes to do. 
When this survey is made the commit- 
tee will have contributed a valuable piece 


of sociological research work to the city. 





NEW YORK INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS 


130 East 22d Street, New York City 


FRANCES CUMMINGS, MANAGER 


The plans for our two days’ confer- 
ence of vocational advisors in the col- 
leges and representatives of the bureaus 
of occupations are well under way. The 
Central Committee of the bureaus of 
occupations will meet at the same time 
so that the gathering should bring to- 


gether an unusual group of those whose 
vocational problems are closely inter- 
related. 

The first session of the conference 
will take the form of a dinner to be 
given at the Women’s University Club 
on Friday evening, March 30. The 
speakers will be Mr. George Burdett 
Ford whose subject is “France at 
Work,” Miss Elizabeth Kemper Adams, 
subject: “The Student—A Neglected 
Asset” and Professor James T. Shot- 
well on “Where Women Find Their 
Best Work.” Saturday morning will be 
given up to successive conference on 
such topics as “Training for Social 
Work,” “The Present Status of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Colleges” and the 
“Relation of Intercollegiate Bureaus and 
Appointment Bureaus in the Colleges.” 
The afternoon meeting on Saturday will 
be held in a large assembly hall in the 
Sage Foundation Building and will be a 
general rally of the members of the In- 
tercollegiate Bureau, its officers and 
guests. Six employers will tell of their 
contact with college girls) and their 
equipment for work in varied fields, and 
Miss Hirth will outline her plans for 
compiling vocational information. 

We very much hope that all the 
bureaus will find it possible to send 
representatives, although we realize that 
the distance from New York will make 
it difficult for some. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL UNION 


264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
APPOINTMENT BUREAU 
MISS FLORENCE JACKSON, DIRECTOR 


On March 15 and 16, a Conference 
was held in Boston of the principals of 
high schools of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The program of Friday evening was 
devoted to Vocational Guidance in high 
schools, the chief speaker being Mr. 
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Jesse B. Davis of Grand Rapids, who 
made an address also at the Union 
Friday afternoon, under the auspices of 
the Appointment Bureau, cooperating 
with several other organizations at the 


evening session. Miss Jackson outlined 
the Vocational Guidance course offered 
by the Union. 

The attendance at the recent confer- 
ences on Professional Opportunities 
(four) aggregated 742 against 553 last 
year. 

Among other interesting positions re- 
ferred to the bureau are the following: 
Social workers to serve as policewomen, 
doing preventive work chiefly, supervis- 
ing moving picture houses, dance halls, 
etc. A general secretary for a small 
A. C. society. Two superintendents of 
Orphanages (one an Episcopalian). An 


Here’s a sou for butter, 
Here’s a sou for bread; 
‘Thanks to God I utter 
Jeannot can be fed. 

I shall sew fine stitches, 
Labor it will sell. 
Tirra, lirra, lirra, 

Que la vie est belle! 





QUE LA VIE EST BELLE 
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executive secretary of an organization 
managing several day nurseries and free 
kindergartens. An inspector of factories 
and other industrial establishments for 
a well-known organization. Managers 
of two bureaus of placement and voca- 
tional guidance. Director of a girls’ 
club (with club house, etc.). A person 
trained in housing problems, to work 
with the legislature, local politicians and 
property owners. Investigators for the 
Consumers’ League. Principal of a pri- 
vate school for girls (New England). 
Assistant principal of a private school 
for girls (Canada). Secretary (ste- 
nog.) to an employment manager 
(efficiency system) with chance of be- 
coming assistant employment manager. 
Office secretary of a teachers’ agency, 
to become an assistant manager. 


I have no sou for butter, 
I have no sou for bread; 


My home is in the gutter, 
But Jeannot must be fed. 
The soldiers sacked the village 
They did their duty well. 

Tirra, lirra, lirra, 

Que la vie est belle; 


—Dorothy Huggins in The Bookman. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES 


It is intended to notice in this department books and other publi- 
cations of educational and social interest, preference being given to 
those by members of the A.C. A. Copies should be sent immediately 
spon issue to the offices of THE JOURNAL, 934 Stewart Ave., 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


LETTERS OF RICHARD WATSON 
GILDER 


Edited by his Daughter, Rosa- 
mond Gilder. Boston: The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. Price, $3.50 net. 


It is in the intimate, personal 
life revealed in the letters of the 
late editor of the Century and 
touched upon with such charm 
by his gifted daughter, that the 
reader of this book will find 
greatest delight. The famous 
Love Letters of the Brownings 
present a not more beautiful pic- 
ture of the passion of wedded 
love surviving through the years 
than do these pages. Gilder mar- 
ried Helena de Kay, who was a 
grand-daughter of the poet, 
Joseph Rodman Drake, and a 
painted of recognized talent in 
1872. Helen Hunt Jackson 
brought the young people to- 
gether and sang of their de- 
votion in her verses. 

This union of art and poesy 
proved most happy in every way. 
The Gilders drew about them 
like-minded people and before 
the old “Studio” was sold had 
created a salon, the only one of 


its kind in New York that ever 
has deserved the name. Paint- 
ers, sculptors, musicians, actors, 
men of letters, philosophers and 
statesmen thronged their doors. 
One might find there on the same 
evening St. Gaudens, La Farge, 
Thayer, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Mary Hallock Foote, Edmund 
C. Stedman, Madame Modjeska 
and Joseph Jefferson, Leopold 
Damrosch, Dr. Holland, and 
even Walt Whitman who could 
seldom be induced to attend any 
“gathering.” 

In the old “Studio” and later 
in the house in Clinton Place 
songs were first sung, pictures 
first shown, portions of plays 
first acted. Both Modjeska and 
Jefferson used to recite and act 
for the guests. Bispham sang 
“Danny Deever” at the Gilders’ 
for the first time, with Damrosch 
and Kipling both in the com- 
pany. 

Miss Gilder would do well, 
as has been suggested, to 
write the history of her mother’s 
salon. It would afford a fas- 
cinating picture of the social in- 
termingling of some of the most 
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interesting elements in New 
York City during a period of 
three decades. 

The Society of Fine Arts had 
its inception in the Gilder home. 

“It was founded upon the 
wrath of St. Gaudens,” Mr. 
Gilder explains. The younger 
artists of the day, resenting the 
narrow and restricted attitude of 
the old Academy broke away 
from it altogether in 1877, the 
“clinching incident” being the 
act of the Academy in “throw- 
ing out” a particularly fine piece 
of work just executed and pre- 
sented for approval by the young 
sculptor. The Authors’ Club 
was founded in the Gilder li- 
brary and plans for the Students’ 
Art League were first discussed 
there. 


Mr. Gilder was editor of The 
Century for twenty-eight years 
and previous to that he had been 
editor of the old Scribner’s 
Monthly, which in changed form 
became The Century. During 
this time he was more or less in 
the public eye, not only as pub- 
licist but as man of affairs. 
Many people are familiar with 
his brilliant conduct of the maga- 
zine ; his work in securing inter- 
national copyright; in behalf of 
Civil Service Reform and New 
York Tenement House Reform. 
A much narrower world is ac- 
quainted with his books. And 
yet it was as a writer that he de- 
sired above all to be known. 


“Five Books of Song” was is- 
sued in 1895 and through its 
pages the real Gilder is revealed 
—a soul as finely attuned as that 
of Keats and suffering as deeply 
at the keen-shafted criticism of 
the day. The exquisite love- 
songs addressed to Helena de 
Kay that compose one of the 
Books, met with probably the 
widest recognition, but in gen- 
eral the critics both in this coun- 
try and Europe did not accept his 
poetical work at its worth. 

Mr. Gilder was not a graduate 
of any college. He received how- 
ever, honorary degrees from 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Dick- 
inson and Wesleyan, and the 
Ribbon of the Legion of Honor 
from France, in recognition of 
his services to literature. 


THREE WELSH PLAyYs 


By Jeannette Marks. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Price, $1.00 


net. 


The Merry, Merry Cuckoo 

This little play is as difficult 
to analyze as the smell of the 
mountain heather or the song of 
the cuckoo itself. With less than 
half a dozen characters and a 
rude setting Miss Marks has 
created an atmosphere, as softly, 
subtly illusive as was that mock 
bird-note on the ear of the dying 
David. There are daffodils in 
the picture and Welsh violets 
and the music of church-bells, 
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and across this background play 
the elemental forces of life— 
passions as old as the hills and 
as lasting. Only it is not Youth 
but Old Age that is here so 
divinely portrayed. Annie’s love 
glorifies her, and to one ac- 
quainted with the hidebound 
church of Wales, her heroism 
will seem of that stuff the 
world’s faithful always have 
shown when the clear call to 
duty came. 

Miss Marks has _ achieved 
something far beyond the com- 
mon in this play. To so align the 
sentiments, not mere pity but the 
sentiments usually called up 
when youth and love are in ques- 
tion, on the side of a woman, old, 
poor, so that one sees in her not 
age at all, but an ever-living 
youth, the glow and the fire of 
things eternal, is the true master- 
touch. 


The Deacon's Hat 


In the second play a pilfering 
churchman with a love of good 
living gives Miss Marks an op- 
portunity to show what she can 
do in the line of pure comedy. 
With rare dexterity she pilots 
the “hero” through the seas of 
suspicion all about him and when 
despite her vigilance he eludes 
her and almost falls into the 
hands of the enemy, she comes 
to his rescue with swift, re- 
sourceful ingenuity. The dig- 


nity of his clerical office is 
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turned to good account. The 
billows and waves of his oratory 
roll over and almost crush those 
who are ready to rise up against 
him, while he himself emerges 
from the scene of action high and 
dry and goes on his way safely 
if not rejoicing. It is a clever 
bit of writing, cleverly worked 
out, and for sheer art’s sake the 
reader wickedly hopes from the 
outset that the Deacon may 
triumph. 


A Welsh Honeymoon 


An absurd superstition of the 
country folk of North Wales 
mixed with a domestic episode, 
melodramatic to the reader, but 
near-tragic to the characters 
concerned, forms the theme of 
this last play. The lines are 
quaintly descriptive of Welsh 
Hallowe’en customs, and the 
reader who loves (and who does 
not?) the charming old song “All 
Through the Night” will be glad 
that Miss Marks has included it, 
giving both the English and 
Welsh words. The really thril- 
ling climax is brought about 
most skillfully by the play- 
wright, and the denouement fur- 
nishes the raison d’etre of the 
somewhat speculative title. 

These three plays, two of 
which have been awarded prizes 
by the Welsh National Theatre, 
have been produced on both the 
amateur and professional stage 
with marked success. 
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SocraL RULE 
By Elsie Clews Parsons, Member 
New York Branch A. C. A. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
$1.00 net. 


Having propounded the thesis 
that the “preeminent function of 
social classification seems to be 
social rule,” Mrs. Parsons pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate that the 
social categories “afford an un- 
paralleled means of gratifying 
the will to power.” Women, 
juniors, slaves, servants, wage- 
earners, backward peoples, delin- 
quents and defectives, the lower 
animals, even the dead and the 
gods are deliberately hedged 
about with the restrictions of 
class, because through the limita- 
tions thus fastened upon them, 
society, either as a group of in- 
dividuals or an entity, can in- 
dulge the desire for control. 
This control may be conscious 
or exerted without definite voli- 
tion, and it may be direct or 
vicarious. Elders enforce their 
wishes or beliefs upon juniors; 
masters upon slaves; men upon 
women; employers upon em- 
ployees. 

Society gratifies its will to 
power more discreetly still. It 
imposes civilization upon the 
savage; religion upon the 
heathen, naturalization upon the 
alien, and in connection with this 
last statement she says, “No 
other nation cherishes the illusion 
of nationalization that we do.” 
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Upon the dead the living exert 
their power by the theory of re- 
ward or punishment after this 
life, a theory which Mrs. Par- 
sons declares has been one of the 
“most effectual instruments of 
social control that society has 
ever produced. In fact the whole 
list of social categories is di- 
rected toward this will to power. 

The wide generalization Mrs. 
Parsons allows herself in at- 
tempting to elucidate her thesis 
takes her book out of the cate- 
gory of the convincing. Such 
an interpretation for instance as 
that the motive for adopting a 
child is not love for children and 
the desire to have them, but the 
desire to have some one weaker 
than one’s self to order about, 
can hardly be taken seriously. 
Many of her statements are open 
to challenge and others are rather 
weakly conjectural. Her own 
acknowledgment that her view 
of society is somewhat one-sided 
detracts from the authority of 
her book. 

The gist of her conclusions 
after this excursive ramble 


through the fields of ethnogra- 
phy and sociology is that the 
age-long desire of society to con- 
trol men themselves will give 
way eventually to the desire to 
control the non-personal condi- 
tions under which men live, or in 
other words to control the forces 
of nature. 
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Foop Stupy 
By Mabel Thacher Wellman, Gen- 
eral Member of the A. C. A. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Price, 
$1.00 net. 


This text-book is based on 
thoroughly scientific principles 
and is an orderly working out 
of methods necessary in pre- 
senting the subject in secondary 
schools. It departs somewhat 
from the beaten track followed 
by other books of the kind in 
that it fits the lessons to the time 
in the school year when they can 
be carried on most conveniently. 
For instance Miss Wellman 
begins the first-term lessons with 
jelly-making, pickling and pre- 
serving, as the necessary fruits 
for the work can better be ob- 
tained at that time, and she re- 
serves the consideration of some 
meats and other foods that re- 
quire long cooking until cold 
weather, that a number of 
laboratory ovens in operation at 
the same time may not interfere 
with the student’s comfort. 


The planning of meals is be- 
gun early and full-course lessons 
are given in preparation. ‘The 
lessons cover the whole range 
of foods and include many valu- 
able, tested recipes. In connec- 
tion with this course are full in- 
structions in the care of all 
kinds of stoves, the care and 
arrangement of the kitchen, the 
laying of the table and serving 


of meals; and a page or two 
on table manners is included not 
unwisely. 

From the mass of valuable 
material presented two or three 
things stand out, showing the 
swing of the domestic economy 
pendulum. Water at meal times 
has been proven to be beneficial 
provided it is not taken to swal- 
low unmasticated portions of 
food. Dried fruit is more nu- 
tritious than fresh fruit. Bac- 
teria improve the flavor of but- 
ter for a time. 


AxsovE CayuGa’s WATERS 
A collection of articles and poems 
which have appeared in the Cor- 
nell Era from its first publication 
in 1868. The Cornell Era, Inc., 
Ithaca, N. Y. Price, $1.00. 


The editors of the class of 
1917 of the Era have rendered a 
fine service not only to Cornel- 
lians but to that portion of the 
general public interested in Uni- 
versity life, in extracting from 
the treasure-house of the Era’s 
files so choice a collection of ar- 
ticles and poems and sending 
them forth to the world in more 
permanent form. The book 
contains an introduction by T. 
F. Crane, professor emeritus of 
Romance Languages in Cornell 
University, who was a member 
of the first faculty of that in- 
stitution. The opening article is 
by Andrew Dickson White, the 
first president, on his favorite 
books; the frontispiece is a 
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reproduction of the famous etch- 
ing of Dr. White by Jacques 
Reich. 

Dr. White mentions in a 
course of reading covering 
nearly eighty years and including 
it would seem, besides the Greek 
and Latin authors, the principal 
works in literature, history and 
biography of England, America, 
France and Germany, “those 
books only that have exercised 
the greatest and happiest influ- 
ence upon him.” This list alone 
would be sufficient for the read- 
ing leisure of the average per- 
son during a lifetime. He speaks 
of Milton’s sonnet “The Perse- 
cutions in Piedmont” as having 
wrought in him a hatred for re- 
ligious intolerance and makes 
mention of several others that 
have profoundly moved him. 
“Paradise Lost” he never has 
been able to read entirely and 
he doubts if any one else he 
knows has ever really read it. 

Among women writers he 
mentions Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
as a favorite; also the Countess 
von Arnim who wrote “Fliza- 
beth and her eGrman Garden’’; 
and in his miscellaneous reading 
he has found supreme delight in 
the “Letters of Abigail Adams”: 
which were written to her; 


husband, John Adams, 
second president of the United 
States; her son, John Quincy 


the 


4net, 
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Adams, the sixth president, 
Thomas Jefferson and other cor- 
respondents of her time. “I 
have come to regard Mrs. 
Adams,” says Dr. White, “‘as one 
of the greatest women that ever 
lived, and for that reason I am 
having her full-length portrait 
placed in Risley Hall, Cornell 
University between the figures 
of Elizabeth Fry and Mary 
Somerville.” 


Jacob Gould Schurman, presi- 
dent of Cornell University, has 
two articles in the book, “Stu- 
dent Activities and Studious Ac- 
tivities” and the College Man in 
Business”; David Starr Jordan 
is represented by two poems and 
an article entitled “Evolution and 
Religion” ; Goldwin Smith has a 
very interesting paper ‘Then and 
Now”; Ralph C. H. Catterall has 
a clever article contrasting the 
friendly relations of students and 
faculty at the present time with 
the “hostile and unnatural” atti- 
tude that obtained some thirty 
years ago; Arthur Brisbane 
writes on “The College Man in 


Newspaper Work” and Charles 
Kendall Adams on “Successes 


and Failures of College-bred 
Men.” 
articles by men more or less 


There are several other 


famous and poems by Dana Bur- 
Francis Miles Finch and 
Goldwin Smith. 





